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To Dr WilHam Wallace^ 
author and journalist^ who 
was horn at the foot of the 
Castlehill^ and who^ in the 
days of his boyhood^ spent 
many pleasant hours on the 
West Green and the Sand- 
haven of the ancient Burgh 
of CulrosSy this little hook 
is respectfully dedicated. 
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In recent years the ancient Burgh of Culross and the 
villages of Carnock and Saline have become extremely 
popular as summer resorts. In his great work, '* Culross 
and TuUiallan," Mr David Beveridge deals exhaustively 
with Culross, and in his book, ** Between the Ochils and the 
Forth," he touches on Carnock and Saline. Both works, 
however, because of their size, are for the library of the 
home rather than for the use of the sightseer, and on 
the occasion of a recent visit to Culross I came 
under promise to a native of the historic burgh to 
publish a work dealing with the three parishes, which 
might ** be carried without inconvenience in the jacket 
pocket of the tourist." " Romantic Culross " is an attempt 
to redeem this promise. I have to express my indebtedness 
to the Earl of Elgin, Sit* Arthur Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirrane, 
the Rev. D. M. Hampton, Culross ; the Revs. Wm. Auld and 
Adam M'Alpine, Carnock; Mr R. Robertson, teacher, 
Saline ; Mr Erskine Beveridge, St Leonard's Hill House, 
Dunfermline ; Mr John Ross, Dunfermline ; Mr Gray, 
teacher ; Mr Eraser, town-clerk ; and Mr Penney, merchant, 
Culross ; and others who have assisted me- to trace the 
connections of families who have lived within the area 
touched upon. •••.:• • •,* l * 

The illustrations are pii,oduced from photioS by Messrs 
Jas. Norval, W. G. Mackay, aj>d W.*Westw^d, Danfermline; 
and J. Patrick, Edinburgh.'' ■'■•<* I 

Among the works '6o6iuJttMV;^$^re :-^** Culross and 
Tulliallan " and ** Between 'tfie dcliils^ ahtT'the Forth," by 
Mr D. Beveridge ; '' Fife Illustrated," by Mr A. H. Millar, 
F.S.A. Scot.; "The Fringes of Fife," by Mr J. Geddie ; 
"Fasti," by Dp Hew Scott; Row's *' Kirk of Scotland," 
** Burke's Peerage," and the ** Old " and ** New Statistical 
Accounts." 

AND. S. CUNNINGHAM. 

Dunfermline, Mar. 15th, 1902. 
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Romantic Culross. 



** Perpetual changes glide on in eternal continuity/' The 
Bupgh of Culross is one of the little towns of the ancient 
** Kingdom" which has seen a good many changes, and 
which, because of the stretches of coal which lie embedded 
in the rocks of the district, is likely to undergo another 
change in the near future. Away back in the dim and the 
distant past, buildings, which now lie in ruins, echoed and 
re-echoed to the feet of an army of ecclesiastical dignitaries ; 
and some three hundred years ago Sir George Bruce con- 
verted the town into a scene of industrial activity. When 
coal ceased to be worked, and the smiths' shops in which the 
once famous ** girdles " were manufactured were closed, the 
burgh became the haunt of artists, and a favourite resting 
place for the tourist and the West Fife summer visitor. As 
a summer resort the burgh is to-day as popular as ever it 
was. And so well it may. There is a great stretch of bay, 
and when the tide is flowing on a summer evening and 
the sun is setting behind the distant hills, the visitor 
cannot help being driven to the conclusion that there is 
no prettier and no more peaceful spot in Scotland. Many 
of the red-roofed and corbie-stepped houses speak of other 
days. The venerable Abbey Church and its Norman Tower, 
which are beautifully situated on the top of the slope on 
which part of the burgh is built, are in keeping with the 
patriarchal aspect presented by the narrow winding streets, 
and ivy and rose-clad houses. In days long gone by the 
houses of the steep ** causeyed " street, which runs from 
the shore to the Abbey, touched a point near to the historic 
building. As the upper seams of coal, in and out- 
with the burgh, became exhausted, the houses became 
roofless and tenantless. Decay soon marked the uninhabited 
houses as its own, and as the years went by the ruined 
houses on both sides of the street were transformed into a 
boundary wall, and the spaces which were once kitchen 
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gardens are now occupied as part of the gardens and pleasure 
grounds of the mansion of the Park. Cobbet, who visited 
Culross in 1832, says : — ** Culross is a very beautiful spot, 
rising up and bending round by the side of the water, 
and as beautiful a place as any to be found about the Isle 
of Wight or the Southampton waters/* 

!^The Name and Extent of the Parish. 

The name of the town and parish is evidently of Gaelic 
origin, and is made up of two words, namely, Cul and Ross 
— the former signifying back, and the latter a promontory, 
as in the Koss of Mull — " the promontory of the wild swine.' * 
The whole promontory between the Firths of Tay and Forth 
in the ancient days went under the general name of Ross. 
The barony of Kincardine, which is contiguous to the 
parish, was disjoined in 1672, and was united to TuUiallan. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century there was a 
large population in the Barony of Kincardine engaged in ! 

connection with the coal and salt industries of the Earl of 
Kincardine and his successors, and the attendance of the J 

people at the Parish Church of Culross was rigidly insisted 
upon by a Kirk Session that punished *' vaiging on the Lord's . 

Day" by calling upon offenders to "mak repentance in 
publick." It appears that about 1650 the hard toiling 
miners and salt workers began to feel that it was a hardship 
for them to be compelled to walk three long miles or more 
to church every Sunday, and an agitation arose for dis- 
junction from Culross and annexation to TuUiallan. The 
agitation took a practical form on 17th May 1653, when a 
** supplication from the indwellers of Lurg and Kincardine " 
was presented to the Kirk Session of Calross. The ** suppli- 
cation " was as follows : — 

"That whereas it is well known that we dwell and live at a great 
distance from our parioch kirk of Oulros, and the most part of us 
being workpeople that serves at a sore, wearisome, and laborious 
work in coal hewes and salt pans, and being a numerous people 
besides, ther being lykwise many among us of age, many infirm, and 
many young ones, so that wee cannot attend upon the Loi-d's worship 
in His ordinances upon the Sabboth-day at our parioch kirk, not 
being able to travell so long a way of nor two long maills, and yet 
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might goe to kirk if they were near one, so that our poore souls are 
defrauded of the benefit of the means of grace, which should be 
dearer to us than our lyves, whereby we find ourselves in a very sad 
and pitiful condition that cannot be remeaded while we are lyable to 
attend the said parioch kirk, and seeing ther may be some way pro- 
vyded for our ease and accommodation in this particular by joyning 
us unto the congregation of Tilliallen, which is bot a very little con- 
gregation, and to whom we lye very near, and may have a kirk and 
house of meeting for God's worship hard at our doors, to the building 
whereof we will contribute to our power that our land lairds and 
masters shall be litell burdened but so far as they please. These, 
therefor, are to desyr your to take our hard condition to 

consideration, and to use all means together with us whereby so 
good and commendable a work may be brought on, and to give us 
advice, aide, assistance and concurrence that a number of poore 
sterving souls lying in ignorance of God and of the Gospel may have 
the meanes of salvation mor commodiouslie, and our souls may bless 
you for acting in so necessarie a work, and your answer we humblie 
expect." 

The ** two long maills *' referred to in the ** supplication*' 
were Scotch miles, and the Scotch mile often extended to a 
mile and a very big ** bittock." The Calross Kirk Session 
received the " supplication " favourably ; but the ecclesi- 
astical and other authorities of these days moved slowly, 
and it was 1672 before the actual work of disjunction was 
accomplished. A new church was erected at Tulliallan in 
1675. The Calross parish of to-day measures four miles from 
east to west, and about the same from north to south. The 
Bluther burn divides Culross from Clackmannan, and the same 
stream which runs transversely through the parish in a 
southerly direction forms the boundary between Torryburn 
and Culross. The Grange burn separates Carnock from 
Calross. In addition to the burgh of Culross, the parish 
contains the hamlets of Blairbum, Comrie, and Low- 
valley field. 

The Population since 1755. 

In 1755 the population was 1695, and in 1791 it had 
fallen to 1142— a decrease of 253 in 36 years. The following 
are the returns for sabsequent years : — 1801, 1502 ; 1831, 
1488; 1861,1423; 1871,1354; 1881, 1130; 1891, 1096; 1901, 
1120. In 1891 there were 531 males and 589 females. 
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There were 281 inhabited honses, and 49 uninhabited. A 
good many of the aninhabited houses are rented or owned 
by summer visitors, and are only occupied during the 
summer and autumn months. The doors were closed when 
the census enumerators called in the month of April, 
and so such houses are reckoned in the ** uninhabited ** 
column of the census paper. The ministers of the parish, 
in the ** Old Statistical Account of Scotland," thus account 
for the decrease in the population from 1755 to 1791 : — 

1st, In the country part of the x>a'rish, many of the gentlemen 
having taken a larger proportion of land into their own manage- 
ment, either with a view to improvement, or for their own accom- 
modation, but chiefly the former. 2nd, The use of the two-horse 
ploughs having prevailed of late almost universally, by which a 
driver to each plough is saved. 3rd, The improvements which have 
taken place in husbandry, especially a more proper rotation of crops, 
and consequently a more judicious distribution of labour between the 
different seasons, by which one plough, and one man, can be made 
to execute as much work, and to much better purpose, than formerly 
could have been done by two ploughs, and four men. 4th, ( Partly 
in consequence of the above) Gentlemen being accustomed to let out 
their lands in larger farms than formerly, by which means they 
have not only better security for their rents, but the lands likewise 
kept in better heart and order, being let to more substantial tenants. 
These causes account for the diminution of population in the country 
part of the parish. The following are assigned for the decrease in 
the town : Ist, The loss or decay of several branches of manufacture 
formerly carried on there, particularly girdlemaking and shoemaking ; 
the former is now supplanted by the Carron work ; the latter was 
first checked by the last American war, which put a stop for a while 
to the export trade, and by this discouragement, has gradually fallen 
into decay. 2nd, A prejudice, arising from the above, that, where 
one or two branches of business have failed, no other can succeed ; 
hence young men of activity, after finishing their education, never 
think of settling at home, but look abroad to some other place for 
employment. And, 3rd, The flourishing state of manufactures, 
especially of late, in Dunfermline and Glasgow, and the numerous 
buildings and public works carrying on in Edinburgh by which all 
the surplus hands have been drained off. 

In the Ancient of Days. 

It was in the reign of Emperor Autonius Pius, in the 
year 140 that Agricola's chain of forts were rebuilt by 
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Lollius Urbicns in ancient Caledonia; The rampart was 
called the Wall of Anton iufe. It began near Grangemoath 
on the Forth, and terminated at Old Eirkpatrick on the 
Clyde. The wall was 36 miles in length, and at every two 
miles distance there was a fort. A broad military road ran 
along the south side of the rampart from end to end. 
Roman troops guarded the southern division of the country 
from the attacks of the ancient Caledonians from the north. 
A fort, which is supposed to have belonged to the great 
rampart is to be seen to this day at Inveravon, on the 
south side of the Forth opposite Culross. It is known that 
Agricola crossed the Forth and marched his troops to the 
Tay. Mr David Beveridge, the historian of Culross, thinks 
it possible that the Roman general, on his way to the Tay, 
embarked his troops in galleys at Borrowstounness, and, 
landing them at Culross, proceeded onwards to Perth via 
Saline, Cleish, and Kinross. Agricola and his army have 
left no traces of their old world march to Culross, and 
perhaps it will be best not to linger in the region of 
speculation, and to pass from the year 140 to 424 a.d. It 
was in this year that Pope Celestine sent St Palladius on a 
mission of conversion to the Scots. Palladius made a 
missionary tour through Scotland, and on reaching Culross 
he is said to have discovered St Serf or Servauus, who 
had founded a religious establishment there. Palladius 
consecrated and ordained St Serf a bishop. The meeting 
of the Culross missionary and Palladius, as already indi- 
cated, was in 424, and a good deal of confusion has arisen 
because of the name of a St Serf being connected with 
events of a different period. An explanation is to be 
found in the fact that there were two St Serfs. The 
relations of the elder St Serf with St Mungo, the patron 
saint of Glasgow, are thus stated by Mr Beveridge in his 
** Culross and Tulliallan " :— 

"St Mungo, we are told, was the son of a British prince, who is 
variously named Eugenius, Eufuren, or Ewen, and was sovereign 
of the kingdom of Cumbria, or Strathclyde. His mother was 
Thenew, daughter of Loth, king of Lothian, who, having formed 
an illicit connection with Eugenius, found herself exposed to disgrace 
and the furious indignation of her father. A strange story was 
invented on her behalf by subsequent monkish chroniclers, and is 
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gravely recorded, that, having been converted to Christianity, but 
not yet baptized, she conceived the idea of emulating the Blessed 
Virgin, and, like her, became pregnant without any loss of chastity. 
Another account represents her as having suffered violence at the 
hands of Eugenius. Notwithstanding her rank and protestations 
of innocence, her father ordered her to be put to death, by being 
placed in a waggon and hurled down a precipitous descent, from the 
top of Dunpelder Law, in East Lothian. But the sainted princess 
was found at the bottom of the hill quite uninjured ; and the cruel 
wrath of her pagan father being not yet appeased, she was placed in 
an old rotten boat and driven out to sea from the port of Aberlady. 
Solitary and destitute^ without the aid of either oars or rudder, 
but followed from the shore by the lamentations of many persons 
of both sexes, she was first carried by the wind and waves to the 
Isle of May, and from thence in a westerly direction up the Firth of 
Forth. A wondrous shoal of fishes, great and small, accompanied 
her on her voyage which terminated at last in her frail bark coming 
to shore at Culross at a spot which became afterwards hallowed as 
the landing-place of St Thenew, and birthplace of St Mungo. 
Weary and exhausted, she stepped on shore, and found a nearly 
extinguished fire, which had been lighted by some shepherds, 
and which she managed to rekindle. She found now the pangs of 
labour coming on, the night being already far advanced, and with 
the first dawn of morning she gave birth to a son. Meantime the 
venerable St Serf, being engaged, in his religious retreat on the 
summit of the hill above, with his morning devotions, heard 
suddenly the chanting of angelic voices, and rushing forth with 
his disciples, found St Thenew on the sea-shoi-e with her newly 
born son lying beside her near the blazine: fire. We are told that 
shepherds were at the same time watching their flocks in the 
neighbourhood ; and there ia evidently here a clumsy and revolting 
imitation of the narrative of the events connected with the birth of 
our Saviour. On seeing the mother and child, the chronicler 
proceeds to inform us that "St Serf exclaimed, in the vernacular 
tongue, * Moohohe ! Mochohe ! * which in Latin is rendered, ' My 
dear ! my dear ! ' adding, * Blessed art thou who comest in the name 
of the Lord.' " The word in question is evidently another form 
of the Gaelic Mo ghaol, or **My love," sometimes explained also 
as "Dear friend," which was subsequently still further transformed 
into Mungo — the name by which Thenew's son became ultimately 
best known. On the occasion, however, of his baptism by St Serf, 
who administered the rite both to the infant and his mother, he 
bestowed on the former that of Kentigern, or head chief (from 
Gaelic ceann^ head, and tighearn, chief or lord), and on the latter that 
of Thenew. The infant boy who was thus heralded into the 
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world under such extraordinary auspices, was carefully and affection- 
ately brought up by his mother Thenew, who afterwards became 
a sharer of his renown. His education, was, however, conducted by 
St Serf, wh maintained a sort of training-college for clergymen 
and missionaries, and Kentigem or Mungo became his favourite 
pupil. The favour of Heaven, and the high objects for which the 
young man was destined, were foreshadowed by the numerous 
miracles which he was enabled to perform. The first of these 
recorded is that in connection with a favourite robin-redbreast of 
his master St Serf. The pupils of the latter had been amusing 
themselves tossing it about from one to another, and in this 
process it had been killed. Kentigern restored the bird to life by 
laying its head to his bosom, makmg the sign of the cross over it, 
and offering up a prayer. On another occasion his fellow-pupils, 
who had no good feeling towards him from the favour in which he 
stood with St Serf, mischievously extinguished one night all the 
fires in the monastery and neighbourhood. It was the duty of each 
of them in turn to attend to the lighting of the church lamps for 
morning service ; and it being now Kentigem's turn, he found to 
his dismay, on rising at cockcrow to perform this office, that no 
light could be procured. But the want was soon supplied. The 
youth pulled a branch of hazel, prayed, and the twig burst forth 
into a brilliant flame, illuminating the whole country round, and 
afterwards becoming miraculously extinguished as soon as it had 
served its purpose in supplying light for the church lamps. As a 
perpetuation of the miracle it is alleged that the tree from which 
the branch had been taken increased into a grove, and if at any 
time a twig were pulled from it and breathed on, it burst into a 
flame through the merits of the saint. 'And this," says Jocelyn, 
St Mungo's biographer, **the natives of the country assert to be 
the peculiarity of the grove in question to the present day. " Then 
in time of harvest, when the cook of the monasterj^ had suddenly 
died, and St Serf had called on his disciple either to get dinner 
ready for the reapers or resuscitate the cook, Kentigern prayed, and 
an angel having appeared to assure him that his petition was 
granted, the dead man was restored to life. But the same angel 
who had thus appeared to St Mungo now informed him that he 
must leave Culross and his beloved master, and that a great work 
of conversion was destined for him in the west country. He 
accordingly started on his journey without any warning or leave- 
taking ; and having travelled up the bank of the Forth for a 
considerable way, arrived at last near the spot where it is now 
joined by the Teith — a stream which in those days, instead of falling 
into the river, flowed by a separate course into the estuary. The 
junction of the two streams was now miraculously effected for all 
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future time. St Serf was not long in discovering the absence of 
Mungo, and setting out in pursuit of him, he overtook the fugitive 
just as he had managed to effect a passage over the Forth, by its 
waters, like those of the Red Sea, being collected in a heap on 
the right hand and the left, so as to leave a dry passage between. 
The waters returned to their place as soon as Mungo had crossed 
over, and then St Serf called piteously to him from the other side, 
reproaching him for quitting Oulross in so unceremonious a fashion, 
and begging him at least to intercede for the performance of an 
additional miracle — that the waters of the Forth might again be 
divided to enable him (St Serf), old as he was, to join his former 
pupil as a humble disciple. But Mungo or Kentigem desired 
the old man to return to the place from which he came, invoking 
at the same time blessings on his head, and declaring that as 
regarded himself he must travel on to fulfil the great work which 
God had destined him for from his mother's womb. They then 
parted, St Serf returning to Culross, where he soon after- 
wards died, and Mungo proceeding on his journey. The 
next stage in his expedition which Mungo is recorded 
to have reached was a place named Kemach (perhaps Camock 
is meant, a locality between Stirling and Glasgow), and here he 
found an aged saint named Fergus, who was at the point of death, 
and expired in his arms, He procured somehow two bulls, yoked 'i 

them to a waggon, and then placing the dead body thereon, allowed 
the animals to follow what course they pleased. They took the 
direction of the locality where Glasgow now stands, and there, in a 
cemetery formerly consecrated by St Ninian, the apostle of the 
Southern Picts, Kentigern deposited the body of the old man Fergus. 
Settling himself down in the same quarter, beside the Molendinar 
burn, he founded a church and established a religious community, 
which thus was the origin of the great see of Glasgow. He himself 
was ere long elected Bishop of Cumbria or Strathclyde, and it is 
said that the enclosure which he formed and the trees which he 
planted were to be seen as late as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, or at least were still then known by his name. The 
period generally assigned to St Mungo's birth is a.d. 514, and we 
may therefore place his settlement in Glasgow somewhere about 
the middle of the sixth century." 

It was the younger Sb Serf who established a religious 
community on the island of Loch Leven, and so he has 
been called the St Serf of Petmook or Portmoak. Wynton 
concludes his poetical chronicle of Sfc Serf's work on the 
island of Loch Leven by telling us that 
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Ettyn ftU thl« S>7aiA Serfs ptei 

Wat OQ til Calroa »li fMt. 

And he hya stale qnben that heknewe. 

That til hys endyng oere be drsire. 

The wieohyd wkild he foi-sabe. 

Hy< SaorameiitiB thara all he tuke. 

With Bohryfte and fall contrityoone ! 

He yhald wytb gud devotyooDe, 

Hif CON til halonyd gepnUnre, 

And hye Biale til the Oteature. 
Both the elder and the younger St Serf were interred at 
Cnlroas. The elder is the patron saint of the burgh. 
The seal hears a representation of the saint and the 
monastery he fonnded. Who took op the work laid down by 
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the younger St Serf it is impossible to say. For centuries 
after his death history is as silent as the grave so far 
as Culross is concerned, and the curtain which was rung 
down iu the eighth century is not raised until 1038. 
The Battle of Culross. 
Early in the eleventh century, Sweyn, King of Norway 
and Deumark, accomplished the conquest of England, and 
King Bthelred was banished to France. Sweyn did not 
enjoy his conquests long. He took ill, and on his deathbed 
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he bequeathed England to his son Harold'. "^ Norway was 
given to a second son, Sweyn, and Denmark to a third 
son, Canute. After an exhibition of weakness by Harold, 
Canute seized England, and Sweyn organised an expedition 
to Scotland. He landed at Kinghorn in Fife, and, like 
the persecutors of New Testament times, "laid waste'* 
the country and persecuted the people to the death. After 
some days of savage work the Danes encamped at the Moor 
Dam, which is now known as Tulliallan water. News of 
the invasion soon travelled outwith the district in which the 
q,ttack was opened, and Duncan, King of Scotland — the 
gracious Duncan of Shakespeare's tragedy — got an army 
together and prepared to meet the savage invaders. The 
famous Macbeth and poor Banquo were placed in command 
of the King's troops, and they encamped at a spot which, 
to this day, is known as Duncan's camp, on the estate of 
Blair Castle, about three miles from Culross. A little to 
the north of the Bordie farm there is a block of freestone 
in which tradition asserts that the Scottish Standard was 
fixed on the occasion of the conflict. It contains two 
rectangular holes — one 20 inches long by 12 broad and 8 
inches in depth, and the other 12 inches long by 11 broad, 
with a depth of 8 inches. At the Moor Dam at Tulliallan 
there are distinct traces of the Danish camp. Between 
Sweyn's camp and Duncan's camp we have '* Gib's Croft," 
which tradition asserts was the scene of the en^bunter, and 
in which it is said that Gib, the son of the King of Norway, 
was slain. Previous to 1847 there were traces of Duncan's 
camp on a field a little to the east of the Standard Stone. 
The Danes were victorious in the conflict, and Duncan 
and his army retreated to Perth. At the **Fair City" 
the Scots made a sham surrender and provided a su^ly of 
provisions to the Danes, who were in great straits for 
want of food. Boece states that the provisions were 
drugged by the **Mekilwart" berry, and the Scottish 
force, taking advantage of the drugged condition of the 
invaders, fell upon them and inflicted a crushing defeat. 

The Foundation of the Abbey. 

"With the retreat of Duncan's army, Calross again falls 
out of the sight of the historian, and it is. 1217, in t^e 
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reigil'61 AlenclraddF 11., before another event in ltd annals 
is ch)!onicled. In that year, Malcolm, the seventh Earl of 
Fife, founded the monastery, the ruins of which are still 
extant. Alexander II. did a great deal for the enriching 
of Dunfermline Abbey, and doubtless he looked on the 
work of Earl Malcolm in Culross with a kindly eye. The 
monastery was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St Serf, 
and the monks belonged to the Cistercian order founded 
by S% Benedict of Clairvaux. The monastery was inhabited 
by a colony of monks brought from the Priory of Kinloss, 
in Morayshire, of which establishment Hugh, the first abbot 
of Culross, had been prior. Abbot Hugh died in 1232, and 
. an idea of the place the monastery held among the religious 
edifices of the times will be obtained when it is stated that 
the Abbot left behind him in the monastery as many as one 
hundred monks and one hundred and thirty-five probationers 
or novices. Earl Malcolm, in 1229, long before the building 
was completed, gave a grant of the lands of Crorabie, in 
the parish of Torryburn, to the Abbey ; and lands in many 
parts of Scotland were subsequently seized, on very flimsy 
pretexts, to maintain the Abbey of Culross in all the 
splendour and glory common to the monasteries of the 
time. At the Reformation the rent of Culross Abbey 
amounted to £768 16s 7d of money ; 3 chalders, 3 bolls of 
wheat ; 14 chalders, 10 bolls, 2 firlots of barley ; 13 chalders, 
12 bolls, 3 firlots, 3| pecks of oats ; 1 chalder, 2 bolls of 
salt ; 10 wedders and 22 lambs ; 7 dozen of capons ; 28J 
dozen- of poultry ; 7^ stones of butter ; 79^ stones of cheese ; 
and 8 trusses of straw. The cloisters of the Monastery pro- 
vided a very different spectacle in the middle of the six- 
teenth century to that of Abbot Hugh's time. The monks 
had evidently noticed the dawn of other days, and when the 
hour of suppression came it was found that there were 
only nine monks in the place, and that the army of novices 
had taken flight. 

Some Incidents connected with the Fifteenth and 

Sixteenth Centuries. 

It was at Culross— probably in the Abbey, says Mr 
Beveridge — that a Council assembled to decide on the place 
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of confinement of the Duke of Rothsey, eldest son of Robert 
III., who reigned from 1390 to 1406. The Abbots of Culross 
wielded a temporal as well as a spiritual power ; and in 1490 
John Hogg) the abbot, erected Oulross into a burgh of 
barony. In 1525, Thomas, Abbot of Culross, appears as a 
commissioner for holding Parliament, and Sir James Balfour, 
in his '* Annals of Scotland,*' gives the following: — "This 
zeire, 1530, the Laird of Talliallane was beheidit the first 
day of Marche for killing Mr (Sir) James Inglis, Abbot of 
Calross, and with him a monick of the same Abbey, a 
chieffe author of the Abbot's slaughter.'' It appears that 
Robert Blackadder, the Archbishop of Glasgow of 1500, was 
a brother of Patrick Blackadder, the Laird of TuUiallane. 
In 1503 he erected a memorial chapel on the spot where St 
Mungo was born. Mr Beveridge in his ** Oulross and TuUi- 
allan" hints that the abbots of Culross and the Black- 
adders were not on the best of terms because of the 
erection and endowment of a chapel at Culross, and the 
relations were further strained because Abbot Inglis 
granted a lease of the lands of Balgownie, tenanted by 
Patrick Blackadder, to Lord Erskine. The Abbot and 
the Laird met at Loan head, Rosyth, and the Abbot was 
slain, and the Laird and a monk, named William Lothian, 
forfeited their lives for the murder. The day before the 
execution the priest was deprived of his orders on a public 
scaffold in Edinburgh, in presence of the King and Queen 
and a great crowd of spectators. The priest was then 
handed over to the Duke of Argyll, as head Justice. The 
laird and the priest were beheaded. Robert Manderstoune, 
James Mechell, and William Hutoune, who were in all 
probability servants of John Blackadder, were brought up 
for trial in connection with the same murder, but were 
acquitted. The body of the murdered abbot found a 
resting-place in the chapter-house of Culross Abbey. John 
Colvill was the last Abbot of Culross, and a relative named 
William Colvill was cod joined with him as *' Commendator 
and Usufructuar of Culross." The Commendator was one 
of the reformers of 1544, and signed the Confession of 
Faith in 1560. 
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The Abbey as it was and Is. 

By the middle or the sixteenth century feeling In Seofc- 
land had become hostile to a Romish faith, and on May 1558 
the " Kirk destroyers " went "about withatichs and spades, 
and wi' John Enox into their heads, dinging the abbeys 
doon." DonCermline Abbey was wrecked in 1560, and 
doubtless Ciilross was visited by the destroyers when, as 
Lindsay, in his "Chronicles of Scotland," telle as "the 
whole lordis and barnes that ware on this ayde of the 
Forth pased to Stirling," via Dunfermline, to complete Che 
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wock which had been b^un at Perth. CuIfoss Abbey 
occupies a magnificent site over-looking the borgh on the 
crest of the hill, and in pre-Roformatioo days the structure 
must have presented an imposing appearance when viewed 
from the south. All that now remains of the compact 
square of buildings are the choir and the central tower, 
with some fragments of aisles and chapels. The choir 
is to-day occupied as the Parish Church, and entrance la 
obtained thpongh the tower. Although the old Cloister 
Court, nhere the monks were put to flight by the R«(ormecs, 



is occupied as a garden, visitors will And much that is 
4Qtere9tiiig in and around the sacred walls. The groined 
roof and arches of the great hall of the monastery are 
,wortby of careful inspection, and the vaulted passage, 
which leads through a Norman doorway, is a splendid 
example of the eoclesiastical architecture of far off days. 
The refectory, the great dining hall, and the other 
building, which must have covered the lower manse garden, 
have vanished, the nave of the Abbey Church has dis- 
appeared with the exception of the south wall, which 
extends westward to the churchyard gate, but happily the 
massive Norman tower is still with us, and from the bartizan 
the visitor has a commanding view of the red roofs of 
Culross and the winding Forth beyond. On a clear day the 
Bass Rock, Stirling, and Ben Lomond may be seen. The 
lower storey of the tower forms a porch to the church of 
to-day, and immediately above the basement is an appart- 
ment in which the poor creatures who were accused of 
witchcraft were detained. Above this is the clock room 
and belfry ; and over all, the roof with its bartizan. 
There are two bells in the church tower. The old choir of 
the Abbey Church makes a suitable structure for the 
Presbyterian form of worship. The two fine Gothic arches 
which form the entrances to the north and south transepts 
will attract the attention of the visitor, and the exquisite 
east window will not be overlooked by admirers of the early 
English style of architecture, although the gallery and the 
staircase are unpardonable obstructions. The church 
underwent a good deal of changes in 1824, and recently a 
new heating apparatus was introduced. In a chapel 
adjoining the abbey a splendid tomb with alabaster 
cf6^ies commemorates Sir George Bruce of Carnock, whose 
remarkable career will be dealt with in another chapter. 
Sir George, who was captain of the raining industry of 
ancient Culross, is represented in a reclining position, 
while in front of him are kneeling figures of his children. 
Long after Sir George Bruce had been laid to his rest, the 
chapel was converted into a mausoleum for the Valleyfield 
family, and here the remains of Sir Robert Preston and 
Lady Preston repose — a marble slab, which is inserted in 
the wall, telling us that Lady Preston died in 1832 and 
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Sir HiDbept in 1834.* On the south wall of the vault a 
brass plate, fixed above a projection resembling an altar, 
bears the following inscription : — 

Fuimus* 

Near thjs spot is deposited the heart of Edward Lord Bruce of 
Kinloss, v^ho was slain in a bloody duel, fought in 1613, with Sir 
Edward Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, near Bergen-op-Zoom 
in Holland, to which country the combatants repaired, the one from 
England, the other from Paris, for the determined purpose of 
deciding their quarrel. The body of Lord Bruce was interred in 
the great church of Bergen-op-Zoom, where, among the ruins caused 
by the seige in 1747, are still to be seen the remains of a monument 
erected to his m^^mory. A tradition, however, existing, that his 
heart had been sent over to his native land, and was buried near 
that place, a search was made by Sir Robert Preston of Valleyfield 
in the year 1808, when it was found embalmed .in a silver case of 
foreign workmanship, secured between two fiat and excavated stones, 
clasped with iron, and was again carefully replaced and securely 
deposited in the spot where it was discovered. 

For the particulars of the challenge and fatal duel, in which the 
Lord Bruce was kiUed on the spot, disdaining to accept his life 
from his antagonist, who was also dangerously wounded, see Lord 
Clarendon's "History of the Rebellion," B. i., and the narrative 
published in Nos. 129 and 133 of the " Guardian." 

* The motto of the Bruces. 

The Lord Kinloss here referred to was the eldest son of 
the first Lord Kinloss, the elder brother of Sir George 
Brace. Lord Bruce died without issue, and he was 
succeeded by his youDger brother, Thomas, who, in 1637, 
was created, by Charles I., Earl of Elgin. Immediately to 
the east of the resting-place of the Bruces there are the 
ruins of the aisle which tradition tolls us was the burial- 
place of the Argyll family, who were the hereditary bailies 
of Roman Catholic times, and who occupied the Castle 
Gloom, which is now known as Castle Campbell. Among 
the ruins several bodies in leather shrouds were dug up 
several years ago. 

The Mansion of Culross Abbey. 

The Mansion House adjoining the church takes the 
name of the monastery — Culross Abbey. The windows of 
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the first floor bear the initials L.E.B., D.M.B. — Lord 
Edmund Brace of Einloss, the founder, and his wife Dame 
Magdalene Bruce. There are two dates on the east gable — 
1608 and 1670. The former date takes us back to Lord 
Kinloss's time, when the building was only two storeys, and 
the latter to the days of Alexander the Second, Earl of 
Kincardine, who added a third storey. The mansion is 
surrounded by huge walls. Some of the walls were erected 
by Sir Robert Preston some 75 years ago. In the days of 
Sir Robert many people do not seem to have had a very 
tender regard for the remains of the ancient buildings, and 
Sir Robert and others found the ruins a convenient quarry 
for stones for some of the huge walls which run along the 
slopes between the Abbey and the public highway. By 
his will Sir Robert Preston binds his trustees to maintain 
the Abbey in a habitable condition. Sir Robert left the 
Abbey mansion and lands in the vicinity to the Elgin family. 
The orchard which extends from the honse to the Danferm- 
line-Culross public highway is without doubt the old 
** Conventyard,*' and a sunnier or more pretty sloping bank 
it is not possible to conceive. If the monks of old were 
well up in architecture and building they were also men 
who could choose sites for buildings. However strong the 
desire may be we cannot linger longer among the ruins of 
the buildings in which the white Friars transcribed their 
illuminated manuscripts with such skill that they enjoyed 
a reputation over broad Scotland for their caligraphic art, 
and we must hasten to other buildings around which 
hallowed associations cluster. 

The Blackadder Chapel. 

On the spot consecrated by tradition as the landing- 
place of St Thenew and the birthplace of her son, St 
Mungo, Robert Blackadder, the Archbishop of Glasgow, in 
1503, erected a memorial chapel. The chapel stood at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Abbey grounds and closely 
adjoined the public road. The chapel has been long in 
ruins, and two beech trees flourish in the centre of the 
floor space. The length of the chapel from east to west 
was 54 feet, and the breadth 20 feet. There was a small 
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ohurohyard at the back of the building. The groand in the 
vicinity of the chapel has from time Immemorial been 
known by the name of St Mango, and it appears that the 
"St Mungo lands'' at one time belonged to the See of 
Glasgow. It was no doubt the fact that the lands were 
the property of the See of Glasgow that gave the Archbishop 
the right to erect the chapel. What if the chapel should 
have been erected near the site of the old building in 
which St Serf and St Mungo laboured? 

The West Kirk* 

Turning from the Abbey and its surroundings, the visitor 
might find his way to the public road, and hie himself to 
the West Kirk, which was the original parish church of 
Culross. The ruined building lies about three-quarters 
of a mile to the west of the Abbey through the Kincardine 
moor. Regarding the early beginnings of the church, 
history is silent ; but authorities do not hesitate to say 
that its primitive style of architecture takes us back to 
the days of David I., who was the first to divide the 
Kingdom into parishes. The building measures 78 feet by 
21^ feet, and the walls are about three feet thick. The 
earliest record we have of the building is dated 1633. In 
that year the Scottish Parliament passed an Act ordaining 
that in future the Abbey Church shall be regarded as the 
Parish Church, and the reason assigned for the change is : — 

" That the Abbay Kirk of Culrois hes beine the kirk qubairine the 
cure hes beine servit, be preatching of the word of God, celebrating 
the holy comwnion, and exercising and vsing of vther ecclesiastical 
discipline sen the Reformatione, and that the kirk callit the paroche 
kirk of Culrois is ane old kirk quhairine service is not, nor hes 
not beine vsit since memorie of man, and is altogether ruinous, 
decayit, and falline down in divers pairts, swa that the said Abbay 
Kirk of Culrois is the most apt and fitt kirk for serving of the cure 
thairat in tyme coming, and be reputt and holdine the ordinar 
paroche kirk for that effect in all tyme heireftir." 

From the rains left it is difficult to say much of the 
architecture of the church. An ash tree of considerable 
age and dimensions has grown within the walls, and here 
and there patches of ivy cling to the ruins. It is apparent 
that long before the Reformation the church had under- 
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gone- extensive repairs.- -In- carrying, out . the , repaiiPS) 
says the Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen, ** The early 
memorials of a knightly race were taken frpm] th9 grass 
they had covered ; the -west door was blocked np ; and 
instead of it north and south^doors inserted.'* In con- 
nection with the reconstruction a free use seems to have 
been made of the floriated slabs. In the south doorway 
a sculptured stone does duty as a lintel, and in the north 
wall a slab has beei^ i^jserted, probably to serve a similar 
purpose. By some the sculptures have been held to represent 
swords, but authorHies' ^hx> have^ made the tombstones of 
early times a special study, cling to the theory .that the 
delineations are floriated crosses of the early days of the 
West Kirk. No one can visit the sacred spot without 
feeling that the stillness of age is upon it. The green 
youth of the ivy, which makes its appearance at every 
turn, makes a suggestive contrast with the grey old age of 
mouldering stones. On the sloping banks on the east of 
the churchyard there are new made graves, and so be who 
died yesterday is laid by the side of . the fathers of the 
Parish of centuries ago. As the' poet says *.* The past 
and the present are strangely interwoven together." The 
churchyard is not particularly well kept, and what, was 
done for the ivy-clad ruin a few years ago gives it a 
*^clooted" look. A few pounds could be profitably spent 
annually in keeping the boundary fences of the churchyard 
in repair, and in doing a little tidying up. 

Dunimarle Castle, Blair Castle, and Balgownie. 

Having spent some time in the Abbey and at the West 
Eirk, the visitor may saunter down the steep road which 
leads to the shore, a little to the west of the burgh, and 
take a glance at Blair Castle and the Blair quarries. 
Blair Castle is the seat of Mr Robert Hoyeer Miller. The 
grounds were at one time the patrimony of the Dundasses, 
and previous to that they were in the hands of relatives of 
the famous Archbishop Hamilton. The quarrying of sand- 
stone was once carried on very extensively in the district, 
and a considerable portion of the New Town of Edinburgh 
^was built of Blair stones.- Dunimarle Castle occupies a 
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commanding site on the heights above the shore road, 
and tradition has fixed the spot as the site ot MacdufF's 
Castle, and the scone of the murder of Lady Macduff and her 
children. The estate was formerly called Caetlehill, and 
was tor centuries in the posseasion of the Blairs of Castle- 
hill, who intermaFFied with the ancestors of the Elgin 
aDd BoBebery families. The Blairs disposed of the property 
to Lady Kirk of Tulliallan, who in turn sold it to Miss 
Erskine. Miss Erskino made many alterations on the 
property, and restored the original manse ot Dunimarle. 



She was married to Admiral Shairp. By the will of Mrs 
Shairp Erskine, who died oa 1st February ISTl, all the 
property was left to the trustees for the purpose of foanding 
and maintaining at Dunimarle an Institution for the pro- 
motloD ot the study ot the fine arts, and for the endowment 
ot the Episcopal chapel ot St Serf-near-Culross, which 
she erected on the elope adjoining the hamlet of Blairburn. 
The house of Dunimarle she appointed as a place of 
reeidence for the incumbent, the Rev. William Bruce. 



The honse contains a magnificent collection of piotores 

and objects of art, and is open to the public from Jnne to 
October annually. The Rarden is an exquisite spot, and 
the avenoe, which rans from the house to the north, with 
its splendid specimens of the Wellingtonia Qigantieus and 
Araueaxi^s, is one of tho charming walks of the district. 
Balgownie House, the scat of Provost Cnninghame, lies a 
little to the east of Dunimarle. It nestles olose to the 
risiog rocks, and is nicely sheltered. 

The Colonel's Close and the Townhouse. 

In fine weather the inhabitants and the visitors congre- 
gate on the Sandhaven and the West Green, and many a 
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" TAi Palacr." 

pleasant honr is whiled away in discussing passing events, 
or events connected with burgh life in the olden time. The 
visitor of a day has little time to spare, and instead of 
joining the little groups of by-atandors he will do well 
to secure a passport for admission into the " Colonel's 
Close" — the two old mansions which are enclosed within 
a court at the north-west corner of the Sandhaven. One 
of the houses bears the date 1B97 and the other 1611, and 
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the dates and the intervals show that they must have bee^ 
erected by Sir George Bruce. Tradition tells us that 
James VI. was entertained here by Sir George when he 
visited Scotland in 1617. Mary, a daughter of Sir George, 
was married to David Erskine, second Lord Cardross, 
and her son, Colonel John Erskine of Carnock, inhabited 
the mansion until his death in 1743, and hence the name 
— "The Coloners Close." In recent years "The Close" 
has been spoken of as " The Palace.** The property is 
to-day in the hands of Miss Luke. The great features of 
the houses are the interior decorations. The roof of the 
older house is arched and divided into panels, on which 
are painted designs with Latin mottoes, and a quaint 
Scottish couplet below each of them. The subjects are 
thus described in "Historical Castles and Museums of 
Scotland," vol. 1, p. 119:— 

"1. A female figure seated personifying Silence, having the index 
finger of her right hand placed upon her lips, while her left hand 
rests upon a closed book, signifying that the record of spoken words 
is irrevocably closed. 

" Verbum emissum non est revocabUe. 
" [The word uttered cannot be recalled.] 

"And he whoso tonge before his wit dothe runne, 
Oft speakis too soone, and grieves when he has done. 

**2. A female figure seated at the right side of the picture, and 
facing the observer. In her right hand she holds a golden cup filled 
with wine, and in her left a large bunch of grapes. A sheaf of ripe 
corn and a lake scene in the background occupy the remainder of the 
picture. 

" MiM pondera Luxus. 
** [Luxury is a burden to me.] 

"Then sen exces procuris oore spoile and paine, 
The mean prefer before immoderat gain 

**3. A female figure sleeping in a reclining posture, her head resting 
upon her left hand. The rest of the picture represents a mansion in 
a tottering condition, and about to fall a prey to the flames which are 
beginning to encircle it. 

" [Security.] 

" Awake from sleep secure when perretl doth apeir, 
For if beginnings we withstand the les we neid to feir. 

"4. On a background of clouds and rays of glory an open book i^ 
shown, bearing the inscription VerUiM I^titim, the .y^hple oyei- 
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sliadowed by a pair of wings issuing from an open eye, emblematic 
of the Deity. The rocks in the base of the picture are suggestive of 
a firm foundation. 

. "Manet invicta Veritas, 

" [Truth remains unconqaered.] 

'• Unto His word the Lord doth give 
Sach light and secret power divine, 
** That in despyt of mennis micht 

His glorie still doth schyne. 

'*5. A female figure seated, her right hand encircling the trunk of a 
tree, and holding in her left hand a branch of bay laurel. On a lake 
ill the background is a swan with extended wings and a white cloud 
i3 floating over the distant mountains, these two objects being 
emblematic of purity. 

'• Animits solus, sana consdentia. 
" [A healthy mind, a sound conscience.] 

" The righteous are lyk unto the laurell tree, 
The wicked lyk the blasted boughis that dee. 

"6. A female fierure seated, holding in her lap a golden vase 
containing a bouquet of flowers, the vase being represented with a 
broken handle to convey the idea of fragility. On her left stands a 
tall golden vase, also filled with cut flowers. On her right is a 
palm tree, emblematic of flourishing life, but having one of the lower 
branches hanging withered. 

•* Omnis caro/oenum. 
" [All flesh is grass.] 

" All flesh is grass and withereth lyk the haye, 
And warneth us how weill to live, but not how long to staye. 

"7. A female figure seated, holding in her left hand a palm branch 
of victory, and grasping in her right a marble column emblematic of 
stability. The rest of the picture is occupied by a large oak tree, 
typifying endurance. 

'* Constantia comes victoriae. 
" [Constancy is the companion of victory.] 

" He that doth keep his constant course he winnes 
That wisched porte where lasting joye beginnis. 
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8. A beautiful female figure, holding in her lap a small lyre, and 
with a cluster of withered grapes in her left hand as emblematic of 
the transient nature of sensual pleasures. On her right is a rocky 
shoirei, upon which a ship in full sail is abbut to strike. Four 



sirens, one -blowing a long trumpet, aye wading put towards the 
vessel, and luring the infatuated mariners to destruction. 

'* Sirenes. 
" [Sirens.] 

" Men's pleasures fond do promeis only joyes 
But he that yeldes at length himselfe destroyes." 

Tho damp of generations has played sad havoc with the 
pictures. Can nothing be done to prevent complete 
obliteration ? The old Townhouse, which stands out pro- 
minently among the thistle-crowned buildings of centuries 
ago, was built in 1628, but the elegant bell tower was only 
erected in 1783. The ground flat, or ** Laigh Tolbooth,*' 
was once called the ** Iron House,'' and there prisoners must 
have spent many solitary hours. The flight of stairs in 
the front lead to the Council Chamber and the ** Debtor's 
Room," and to the **High Tolbooth," away in the garret, 
where, with only the light which glints through the 
slates, poor women were at one time confined on charges 
of witchcraft. 

Bessie Bar's Well. 

Considerable stretches of the upper seams of coal have 
been worked in and around the burgh, and the old workings 
are flooded with water, which rushes into the hollows from 
the high rocks. For hundreds of years it has therefore 
not been a difficult task to find water in almost any part 
of the burgh — indeed, when founds of houses were being 
dug it was no uncommon thing at one time for water to 
spurt out from the coal wastes of a higher level. Analyses 
of the waters of the famous Bessie Bar and other wells 
were made in the early eighties. The water was condemned, 
and despite the strong opposition offered, the Bessie Bar 
and other wells were securely locked, and to-day the burgh 
has a supply of the pure Dunfermline water from Glen- 
sherup. It may be interesting to state that Bessie Bar was 
at one time a personage of importance in Culross. Away 
back in 1590 the Town Council discussed Bessie's house 
property and the prices of her malt, and on 15th October 
1598, the Council issued an order for the construction of a 
** commone well, to be diggit in the Sandhaven." This was, 
no doubt, the beginning of Bessie Bar's well. 



The Cross and some old Buildings 

At the Toot of tfae Taoyard Brae, aod just beyond tlie 
" Dnndonald Arnia" — one of the most comfortable and 
splendidly conducted of hostelries — is even Its sign-board 
not worth a, glance? — we come to the old cross of Culrosa. 
Here four streets converge. The visitor of a, reflective 
tnm of mind might sit down on the lower steps of the 
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Cross and think of the days when people poured in from all 
parts of the country to the market* which were hold under 
the shadow of the old structure. Overlooking the Cross 
there is a building with a flue southern exposure, which 
is known as "The Study." The building bears the date, 
16S3, and how it came to be named "The Study" is a 
mystery. Two old houses close by are dated 1577 and 1591, 
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and one building bears a Greek inscription, which is inter- 
preted, ** God provides and will provide." In the Tanhouse 
Brae, and nearly opposite to the famous ** Lockit Well,** 
there is to be seen a window with the inscription, ** Wha 
would a thocht it? " This is held to refer to a famous John 
Gouston of the seventeenth century, and the initials on the 
window certainly strengthen the theory. Near to the 
Gouston house are the shops of fleshers and baxters 
(bakers) of by-gone days. The dates which the houses bear 
(1664 and 1608) take us back to the days when Gulross was 
full of life and activity. The Little Gauseway runs south- 
ward from the Gross. About midway down, and on the 
west side of it, are two old houses to which tradition has 
affixed the name of "The Nunnery. *' At the eave of one 
crow-stepped gable of the lower house there seems to have 
been carved the head of a nun with her lone: veil hanging on 
both sides of her head. On the top lintel of ** The Nunnery " 
we have the date 1609 and the initials A.G. J.G. Almost 
opposite to this is a house long occupied by the late Bailie 
Angus. Inset in the wall of this house there is an oblong 
stone with rope-work border. The stone is divided into two 
parts by a pole, and on the left we have the initial iR.D. A.H., 
with the date 1669. On the right half there is the "block and 
tackle," and the chopper or cleaver of the flesher trade. 
The upper border is surmounted by a ram*s head. Almost 
opposite the Dandonald Arms, in the Middle Gauseway, 
a weather-beaten house is pointed out, which is said to 
have been the occasional residence of Bishop Leigh ton. 
The high building on the right known in these latter days as 
"The Garron House " was built in 1671, and its carved door- 
way may be glanced at in passing. Turning into the Laigh 
Gauseway from the foot of the Middle Gauseway, the 
visitor might spend a few miniites in glancing at some 
of the corners and red roofs which are the delight of artists. 
The Red Lion Inn and other buildings have an old-world look 
about them, and yet they are cosy, and might be spoken 
of as — 

" Dials, which the wizard Time 
Ha4 raised to count his ages by," 
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Culross a Royal and Parliamentary Buri^h. 

It was on 14th April 1490, that Jaiues IV., because of the 
** Singular devotion to the Blessed Confessor St Serf, Patron 
of the Monastery," of John Hogg, the abbot, erected the 
town of Calross into a free burgh of barony, granting the 
inhabitants power to buy and sell, to have a cross, and a 
market weekly, and an annual fair for eight days, after the 
feast of St Matthew, in the autumn. On the overthrow of 
the Romish Church, Culross bounded into a place of com- 
mercial importance, and in 1588 James VI. granted a charter 
erecting it into a Royal Burgh. The King was induced to 
confer this distinction on Culross, because the town was 
fortunately situated on the banks of the Forth, for the 
purposes of trade and navigation ; that large quantities of 
coals and salt were exported, and that a large augmentation 
of the Royal revenues might be expected from exports. 
The limits of the Burgh territory are defined as follow : — 
**The lands of Valleyfield on the east, the lands called 
Wallis and Castlehill on the west, the lands called Blair and 
the Common Muir of the said burgh on the north, and the 
Sea on the south parts." 

Who Sir George Bruce was. 

Mr Beveridge, in his ** Culross and Tulliallan," tells us 
that about the middle of the sixteenth century Edward 
Bruce acquired a portion of the estate of Blairhall, near 
Culross, from William Colvill, then Commendator of Culross 
Abbey. By his wife, Allison Reid of Aitkenhead, he had 
three sons — Robert, Edward, and George. In 1597 Edward 
was raised to the dignity of a Lord of Session, and was a 
special favourite with James VI. In 1602 he received a 
peerage under the title of Lord Bruce of Einloss. Lord 
Kinloss had two sons, Edward and Thomas. Edward, the 
second Lord Kinloss, was in 1612 killed in a duel with the 
Earl of Dorset. His brother Thomas received from Charles 
I. the title of Earl of Elgin. While the first Lord Kinloss 
busied himself with legal problems and matters affecting 
the State, his younger brother, George, took up a com- 
mercial life, and worked out for himself the title of 
** C.iptain of Culross industries," and was knighted by King 
James VI. 
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Sir Qeorge Bruce'^ Mining Operations. 

Early in the seventeenth century Sir George Bruce 
carried on a great business as a salt manufacturer, and 
James VI., who frequently visited Dunfermline and Cnlross, 
gave him a monopoly for the furnishing of certain towns 
in England with salt. Great as was the enterprise he showed 
in connection with the salt trade it was not a patch on 
the enterprise and the skill he exhibited in connection 
with coal getting. Between the thirteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries the methods adopted for coal getting 
were very simple if laborious. "When the monks of Dunferm- 
line Abbey began to get coals on the estate of Pittencrieff 
they simply quarried the edges of the crop seams. As 
time went on the upper seams were followed by mines 
run in from the surface, and the water was run off by 
levels, trenches connecting the mines with the nearest 
burns. The requirements of the salt trade caused a rapid 
development of the Scotch coalfields, and the demand for 
fuel became so great that in 1573 a coal scare arose, and 
Parliament was induced to pass an act prohibiting the 
export of coal. The prohibition was winked at by some 
coalmasters who profited by a monopoly. In 1579 and 1597 
the coal working on many estates had become practically 
impossible on the old **coal heugh*' system, and the cries 
of a '*maist exorbitant dearth and scantiness of fewall " 
became so loud that Parliament was again compelled to 
intervene, and in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots an Act 
was passed prohibiting the exportation of coal under very 
severe penalties. The monks of Culross imitated the monks 
of Dunfermline Abbey, and opened up coal works, and by 
the close of the sixteenth century coal digging had 
practically ceased in Culross district because it was found 
impossible to drain the workings by trenches and 
levels. In 1612, when it seemed as if the days of the 
entire coalfields of Scotland were numbered. Sir George 
hit upon the idea of draining coal mines by the Egyptian 
wheel system. He had read of the Egyptians raising water 
from deep wells by chains of buckets, and he resolved to 
try the experiment at Culross. On the shore, on what is now 
Dunimarle orchard, he had a shaft sunk to the upper 
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seams ot eoal, and be Dtted an Egyptian wheel and chain 
of buckets on the pit. The drawing given below, for which 
the writer is indebted to Mr Robert L. Galloway, mining 
engineer, givee^a fair idea'of the machine. The wheel was 
driven by three horses, and consisted of an endless chain of 
36 buckets. As eighteen full buckets ascended eighteen 
empty buckets descended. The experiment was a complete 
success. Sir George's mining entorpclae did not end with 
his novel Egyptian pump. Finding that the coal ran 
nnder the Forth, he erected a " Moat " in the bay some 
400 yards from the shore, just opposite the Custlehill or 
E^ptian wheel pit, making the sides of the structure 



water-tight. Having found he could keep back the sea, he 
sunk a shaft to the sane coal as that worked in the Shore 
Pit, and had the two pits connected by a mine run through 
one of the seams. Mining authorities flocked to Culross 
from all parts of the country to inspect Sir George Bruce's 
groat undermkings, and wheels on the same model, which 
were either driven by horses or water, were erected at 
many collieries. Among those who visited Culross was John 
Taylor, " the Water Poet," and his deacrlptiou, which bears 
the date 1618, is particularly interesting. He says : — 

" But I, taking my leave of Dunfermeling would needs goe and 
sue Che truely noble knight, Sit George Bruce, at a towne called the 
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Coorat, There he mfide mee rifirht welcome, both varietie of fore, and 
after all he commanded three of his men to direct mee to see his 
most admirable cole-mines which (if man can or would worke 
wonders) is a wonder. For myselfe neither in any travels that I 
have beene in, nor any history that I have read, or any discourse 
that I have heard, did neither see, read, or heare of any worke of 
men that might parallel or equivalent with this unfellowed and 
unmatchable worke. And though all I can say of it cannot 
describe it according to the worthiness of his vigilant industry, 
that was both the occasion, inventor, and maintainer of it; yet 
rather then the memory of so rare an enterprise, and so accom- 
plisht a profit to the commonwealth, shall be raked and smothered 
in the dust of oblivion, I will give a little touch at the description 
of it, although I amongst writers am like he that worst may hold 
the candle. " The mine hath two wayes into it, the one by sea and 
the other by land : but a man may goe into it by land, and return the 
same way if he please ; and so he may enter it by sea, and by sea he 
may come forth of it. But I for varietie's sake went in by sea and 
out by land. Now men may object, how can a man goe into a mine, 
the entrance of it being into the sea, but that the sea will follow him 
and so drown the mine ? To which objection thus I answer. That 
at low water, the sea being ebd away, and a great part of the sand 
bare, upon the same sand (being mixed with rockes and cragges) 
did the master of this great worke build a round circular frame of 
stone, very thick, strong, and joyned together with glutinous or 
bitumous matter, so high withall that the sea at the highest flood or 
the greatest rage of storm or tempest, can neither dissolve the stones 
BO well compacted in the building or yet overflow the height of it. 
Within this round frame (at all adventures) hee did set workemen 
to digg with mattakes, pickaxes, and other instruments fit for such 
purposes. They did dig forty foot downe right into and through a 
rocke. At last they found that which they expected, which was 
sea-cole. They following the veine of the mine, did dig forward 
still; so that in the space of eight-and-twenty or nine-and-twenty 
yeers, they have digged mor^ than an English mile under the sea, 
that when men are at worke belowe, an hundred of the greatest 
shippes in Britaine may saile over their heads. Besides, the mine 
is most artificially cut like an arch or a vault all that great length, 
with mauy nookes and by -wayes; and it is su made that a man 
may walk upright in the most places, both in and out. Many poore 
people are there set on work, which otherwise through the want 
of employment would perish. But when I had seene the mine 
and was come forth of it againe, after my thanks given to Sir George 
Bruce, I told him that if th- plotters of the powder treason in 
l^gland had seene this mine, that they (perhaps) would have 
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attempted to have left the Parliament House, and have undermined 
the Thames, and so to have blowne up the barges and wherries 
wherein the King and all the Estates of our Kingdome were. More- 
over, I said that I could afford to turn tapster at London, so that I 
had but one quarter of a mile of his mine to make mee a celler to 
keepe beere and bottle-ale in. The sea at certain places doth leake 
or soak into the mine, which by the industry of Sir George Bruce, is 
all conveyed to one well neere the land, where he hath a device 
like a horse-mill, that with three horses and a great chaine of iron, 
going downward many fadomes, with thirty -six buckets' fastened to 
the chaine, of the which eighteene goe downe still to be filled, 
and eighteene ascend up to be emptied, which doe emptie them- 
selves (without any man's labour) into a trough that conveys the 
water into the sea againe, by which means he saves his mine, 
which otherwise would be destroyed with the sea ; be ides, he doth 
make every weeke ninety or a hundred tunnes of salt, which doth 
serve most part of Scotland, some he sends into England, and 
very much into Germany : all which shows the painfull industry, 
with God's blessing to such worthy endeavours. I must with many 
thanks, remember his courtesie to me ; and lastly how he sent his 
man to guide mee tenne miles on the way to Stirling, where by 
the way 1 saw the outside of a faire and statlie house called 
AUoway, belonging to the Earle of Marr, which by reason that 
his honor was not there, I past by, and went to {Stirling." 

James VI. visits the Colliery. 

According to tradition, James VI. was one of the visitors 
to the colliery. Here is the story of the King's visit as 
related in the ** Old statistical account of Culross " : — 

'* There is a tradition that James VI., revisiting his native country, 
made an excursion into Fife ; and, resolving to take the diversion 
of hunting in the neighbourhood of Ijunfermline, invited the 
company then attending him to dine along with him at a collier's 
house, meaning the Abbey of Culross, then belonging to Sir George 
Bruce. Being conducted, by his own desire, to see the works below 
ground, he was led insensibly by his host and guide to the moat above 
mentioned, it being then high water ; upon which, having ascended 
from the coal pit, and seeing himself, without any previous intima- 
tion, surrounded by the sea, he was seized with an immediate appre- 
hension of some plot against his liberty or life, and called out. 
Treason. But his faithful guide quickly dispelled his fears by 
assuring him that he was in perfect safety ; and, pointing to an 
elegant pinnace that was made fast to the moat, desired to know 
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whether it was most agreeable to his Majesty to be carried ashore in 
it, or to return by the same way he came; upon which the King, 
preferring the shortest way back, was carried directly ashore, 
(Expressing n uch satisfaction at what he had seen. It is certain that 
at that time the King was sumptuously entertained at the Abbey, 
some of the glasses, Ac, then made use of in the desert, being still 
preserved in the family ; and the room where his Majesty was enter- 
tained still retains the name of the King's room^ 

The Wreck of the Moat Pit. 

In the ** Borrowing Days *' of March 1625, a terrific storm 
passed over Scotland. The hurricane raged with terrible 
fury at Culross. During the night the ** Moat '* was 
overthrown, the colliery gearing completely wrecked ; 
and in the morning the people of Cnlross turned out to find 
that the waves were rolling over the pit mouth. The 
following is Calderwood's account of the storm : — 

" Upon the penult of Marche (1625), by reason of a boysterous and 
vehement wind blowing in the night, and a hie tide in the sea rysing 
above the accustomed maner, the ships in the harberie of Leith 
were so tossed that manie of them, dashing one upon another, were 
broken and spoiled. Some mariners and skippers, rysing in the night 
to rescue them, were drowned. The like havoc was done in sundrie 
other parts upon the coast-side alongs the Firth, in Saltprestoun, 
Kirkcaldie, Ardrosse, and other parts ; saltpannes were over- 
throwne, ships and boats broken, coalheughes beside Culross 
drowned. The like of this tempest was not seene in our time, nor 
the like of it heard in this countrie in anie age preceiding. It was 
taken by all men to be a forerunner of some great alteration ; and 
indeed the day following — to witt, the last of Marche — sure report 
was brought hither from Court that the king departed this life the 
Lord's Day before, the 27tU of March, about the noontide of the day 
at Theobalds." 

The wreck was so complete that Sir George Bruce did not 
think of attempting to re-construct the colliery, and in the 
same year as the ** Moat " was filled with vsea water, before 
he had had time to work out a new scheme, he had *' fallen 
on sleep," and his remains had found a resting place 
among the ruins of Culross Abbey. His death was mourned 
by all classes of the community, and so well it might. 
While giving his works every attention, he spent a great 
deal of time on institutions connected with burgh life. 
As far back as 1588 his name appears in the Burgh Records 
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tiSf the oatBtandln^ man in the place ; and he was appointed 
Chief Magistrate when, through his influence, James VI, 
created Culross into a Royal Burgh. In Duni marie orchard 
the mouth of the Egyptian wheel pit may be traced, and 
people with an antiquarian turn of mind might do worse 
than journey to the site of the '* Moat,*' in low water, and 
inspect the ruins of the ** Borrowing Days " of 1625, and of 
many subsequent storms. The diameter of the inner wall of 
the pit is 18 feet, while the outer wall measures 60 feet. 

The Decay of the Coal Industry of Culross. 

Ccal working was continued in the burgh and district 
for a good many years after Sir George Bruce's death ; 
but no lessee of the minerals seems to have attempted 
anything approaching the magnitude of Sir George Bruce's 
operations. The months of pits can be traced at many points 
on the shore between the old boat-house and the Pow, but it 
is apparent from the lie of the strata that the workings 
could not have extended far below the bed of the Forth. 
It appears from the minutes of the Town Council that in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a good deal of attention 
.was given to the coal under the Town Moor. Colonel 
-Erskine of Carnock, who purchased the Kincardine estates, 
persuaded himself into the idea that he had more right to 
the minerals of the moor than the burgh, but in a legal 
battle he was defeated. In 1724 the Council agreed to 
carry out a series of experiments by way of exploring the 
moor for coal. The explorations continued over a period 
of eleven years, and were not a success. The work was 
abandoned after a cofasiderable sum of money had been 
expended. People who know something about coal working 
will have an idea of the form the search for the coal took 
from the following extract from a Council minute, dated 
1735: — *'That the haill materials are rouped and sold and 
included in the charge, except the winless rope and three 
cut of deals." The burgh minerals on the foreshore were 
subsequently leased to the Earl of Dundouald at a rental 
of £5 a year. The royalty was only to be paid when 
** operations were commenced." The operations have never 
been commenced, and to this day the minerals are claimed 
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by the Earl's descendants. The coal working of the olden 
time was confined to the upper seamn, and there is no 
doubt that the lower seams lying within burgh property will 
be worked in the near future, if not by the Dundonald 
family, certainly by some coal company. 

The Salt Industry. 

Between the Pow and Culross pier as many as fifty 
saltpans studded the seashore. It will be noticed that the 
** Water Poet " in his description of his visit to the burgh 
quaintly tells us that Sir George Bruce **doth make every 
weeke ninety or a hundred tunues of salt, which doth serve 
most part of Scotland ; some he sends into England, and 
very much into Germany." In almost every garden from 
the centre of the burgh to the Pow the ashes of the saltpans 
of the seventeenth century may be struck at no great 
depth, and the remains of the once busy harbour where the 
salt, and no doubt coals, were shipped may be seen, when 
the tide is back, at Preston Cottage. In front of the 
cottage there is a pond which has a connection with the 
river in ** stream " tides, and among some visitors to the 
burgh the pond and its probable uses have given rise to a 
good deal of conjecture. The cottage was built by Sir 
Robert Preston long after Sir George Bruce was gathered 
to his mother earth, but everything points to the con- 
clusion that the pond was in existence before Sir Robert's 
cottage. Tradition has it that the pond was a bathing 
place for the monks of old, but the theories which find 
credence with matter-of-fact men are that the **lake*' of 
to-day is nothing more nor less than a double saltpan, or 
was the pond by which Sir George Bruce cleared his 
harbour of mud. The cottage is let on lea^^e by the Earl of 
Elgin, to Mr Hector Chalmers, artist, Edinburgh, and a 
prettier cottage and grounds will not be found on the banks 
of the Forth between Stirling and the East Neuk of ** The 
Kingdom. " 

Culross Girdles, 

Culross girdles were at one time as famous as the coals 
and the salt of the ancient burgh. While themtnks were 
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digging ooals in the Culross **heughs*' for the fires of the 
monastery the ** Smythes of the tonne *' were forming, as Mr 
David Beveridge tells us, combinations for protecting their 
** craft/' and it is interesting to note that one of the 
parties to a compact dated 1549, is a certain **Dancane 
Prymrois,*' an ancestor of the Earl of Rosebery. The 
smiths of Gulross claimed a monopoly of girdle making, 
and James VI., in 1599 recognised the claim by a letter in 
which he restored the ** auld priviledges." In the middle 
of the sixteenth century there was as many as sixteen 
master smiths in Calross. Sir Walter Scott in the ** Heart 
of Midlothian ** puts the following words into the mouth of 
one of his characters : — 

**The hammermen of Edinburgh are to my mind afore the 
world for working stanchions, ring-bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and 
locks. And they arena that bad at girdles for carcakes neither, 
though the Cu'ross hammermen have the gree for that. My mither 
had ance a bonny Cu'ross girdle, and I thought to have baken 
carcakes on it for my puir wean that's dead and gane nae fair way." 

In 1725 the Court of Session refused to recognise the 
burgh's monopoly for girdle making, and this blow to the 
smiths was soon followed by the greatest blow of all. The 
Carron Iron Works were established in 1760 and the Carron 
Coy. put cast metal plates on the market. The Carron plates 
were sold at a fraction of the cost of the wrought iron 
article made on the Culross pattern, and the hammermen 
of the burgh were soon left to sigh for a return of 
the days when they could prevent the smiths of even 
the neighbouring village, **Laigh Valley field," from 
making girdles, because any attempt on the part of the 
villagers to encroach on the privilegs of the burgh would 
be **a crime, being contrary to their oath to the trade." 
The old monopoly never returned ; the Carron girdle took 
the place of the article of Culross manufacture, and the 
smithy fires of the burgh were gradually damped down 
never to be re-lit. To-day there is not a single forge 
within the burgh boundary and the girdle is so scarce that 
antiquarians have often to seek for years before they can 
get a girdle bearing the crown and hammer, and the name 
Culross. Yet the girdles turned out of Culross smithies 
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between January 1674, and May 1675 numbered between 
4000 and 5000. The quality of the Culross girdle is indicated 
by the suggestive proverb which lingers in the ancient 
burgh, and through Fife indeed, to this day : — ** If ye dinna 
behave yoursel* better, 1*11 gar your lugs ring like a 
Cu'ross girdle." 

Other Industries. 

Bootmaking was taken up after the decay of the girdle 
industry, but, like other trades, this vanished, and in 1794, 
when the ** Old Statistical Account*' was published, a 
considerable section of the population had taken up hand- 
loom weaving — many of the operatives doing work for Dun- 
fermline manufacturers. The following extract from the 
** Old Statistical Account** may be read with interest: — 

By the late rapid extension and success of manufactures in the 
country, the spirit of industry, which seemed for a while to lie 
dormant, now begins to awaken ; so that, from June 1791, when a 
particular investigation was gone into, with a view to this report, 
a considerable addition has been made to the number of looms in the 
parish ; and two new branches of manufacture have been established 
in the town, viz., those of tambouring and flowering muslins. In 
the first, 38 young girls are already engaged, from 9 years old and 
upwards ; and in the other 34. Those below 12 years old are bound 
for 3 years, and have, for the first year. Is 6d per week allowed 
them ; for the second year, 2s ; and for the last, 3s. Those above 12, 
and below 16, have 2s per week for the first year, 2s 6d the second, 
and 3s the last ; and such as are older, and bound for only two 
years, have 2s the first year, and 2s 6d the last. So that now, in pro- 
portion to the numbers in a family, provided they are soberly and 
industriously brought up, their affluence and comfort increase ; and, 
indeed, a spirit of contentment and cheerfulness is universally 
diffused among the people, and hardly a murmur to be heard. 

Reporting on the Burgh of Culross in connection with 
the Reform Bill of 1833, Mr Charles Macara says :—** The 
chief occupation of the inhabitants is weaving of linens 
for the ** Dunfermline manufacturers and occasionally 
muslins for the Glasgow merchants.'* With the introduction 
of the power-loom the hand loom industry collapsed si 
Culross, as in other towns, and to-day there is not a single 
loom in operation in the Parish. 
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"The Croun p' the Causey." 

Leading from " The Study " to the north-Tvest there 
is a lane of from eight to ten feet in width which is known 
as the ** Windings." The lane is laid with the hard sea 
bullets common to the other streets in the burgh, but it 
has the peculiarity of having a sett of large cobbles in the 
centre. In the olden times the centre stones were called 
** The Croun o' the Causey," and only people of note were 
allowed to walk on the ** Croun." In the upper part of 
the lane the ** Croun " has been torn up, and the stones 
utilised for a side channel, but here and there the centre 
stones are as distinct as they were when laid centuries ago. 
It was on February 1661, that the municipal authorities of 
the burgh resolved that the streets should be **causeyd," 
and they accordingly **statut and ordaint that all suche 
persons that use horses therein till, yock the samyne to 
work for leading of stones to the said work." If any of the 
owners of horses failed to yoke their horses on the day 
appointed they were to pay 20s ** Scots " for **each horse." 

The Free Church, Public School, and Endowment. 

At the Disruption the minister of the Second Charge in 
Culross left the Establishment. He did not, however, see 
his way to comply with a request by some people to form 
a hew charge, and went to reside in Edinburgh. A 
mission was formed, however, and services conducted for 
some time in the Town Hall. At the close of 1846 Mr 
Cuninghame of Balgownie inaugurated a scheme for 
building a church, and in the following year the work was 
completed. A succession of probationers occupied the 
station for many years, among whom were the Rev. D. C. A. 
Agnew, son of Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., of Sabbath 
Observance fame ; the Rev. Mr Goldie, now of the South 
Church, Stirling ; the Rev. John McGregor, afterwards 
Provost of Culross; the Rev. Mr Murray, afterwards 
professor in Nova Scotia ; and the Rev. John Jenkins, now 
of St Peter*s, Dundee. Under their ministrations the con- 
gregation increased, and in 1871 it was raised to the 
status of a fully sanctioned charge, and Mr Jenkins 
oidaincd as its first minister. Two years afterwards a 



manse was purchased. A peculiarity connected with this 
property is that, as is stated, in the title-deeds, ** the 
privilege of sanctuary belongs to this house,** the explana- 
tion of this interesting circumstance being found in the 
fact that the house stands within the ancient precincts 
of the Abbey of Culross. At the close of 1876 Mr Jenkins 
was translated to St Peter*s Church, Dundee, and on 17th 
May 1877 the present minister, the Rev, D. W. B. Fleming, 
was ordained to the charge. In 1883 an excellent hall was 
erected for Sunday School and other purposes at a cost of 
over £500. It received the name of **The Stephen 
Memorial Hall," the Rev. W. 0. Stephen, a pre-Disruption 
licentiate and elder, having rendered lengthened and un- 
wearied services to the congregation and the burgh. The 
church has within recent years been largely altered and 
repaired, so that it is now one of the most comfortable in 
the district. There is a substantial endowment connected 
with the charge, through a bequest by the late Mr Robert 
Kilgour. Mr Fleming, the present pastor, succeeded the 
Rev. J. W. Lawrie as clerk of the Free Church Presbytery, 
and in 1890 he was appointed joint clerk with the Rev. W, 
George of the United Free Presbytery of Dunfermline and 
Kinross. A little to the east of the United Free Church 
is the Public School. The original school was founded by 
the late Mr Patrick Geddes. The school was built on a site 
adjoining the Abbey, and the building bears the following 
inscription: — ** Patrick Geddes, Esq., at his own expense, 
built and endowed this school ; his trustees, as a token of 
their respect for his memory, and to preserve upon the 
mind of the youth taught here a careful proof of their 
kind benefactor, have erected this tablet, 1824.** The 
late Mr John Christie was appointed teacher of the Geddes 
school in 1841, and the original building was soon found 
to be too small for the pupils in attendance. In 1859, 
Miss Janet Davidson, who succeeded to part of Mr Geddes* 
estate, generously came forward and built a new school. 
The Educational Endowment Act provided for the school 
falling into the hands of the School Board on the retire- 
ment of Mr Christie. Mr Christie retired in 1895, and on 
the building being reconstructed the pupils of the Geddes 
and the old Parochial School, where ^ Mr Penney had 
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laboured for many years, assembled under one roof, 
with Mr James Gray, B.A., F.E.I.S., as headmaster, 
a post which he still retains. As will be seeu from 
the following tablet, the school still retains the name 
of the Geddes School: — **Geddes Public School, endowed 
by Patrick Geddes, Esq., 1824. The original building 
(here) was erected by Miss Janet Davidson, of the 
Park, Culross, 1859, Now reconstructed by the School 
Board of Culross, 1896.*' The school has the benefit 
of the Geddes, the Dr Bill, and Valleyfield Endowments, and 
there is no school in any small town in the country which 
is better endowed. The endowments are appropriated for 
Uuiversity bursars, and for helping pupils to take advantage 
of the secondary department in the Geddes School. The 
late Dr Robert Wallace, M.P., and Dr W. Wallace, the 
editor of Chambers' edition of Burns, Mr James Brand, 
Rector of Teviot Grove Academy, Hawick; and Mr 
George Lawson, M.A., Rector of Selkirk High School; 
were pupils of Mr Christie's at the Geddes School. 
A cottage and hall, which are known as ** The En- 
dowment," is situated on the north side of the 
Culross-Dunfermline road at the Pow. The building was 
erected by Sir Robert Preston, mainly at the instigation 
of his wife. Sir Robert burdened the lands of Speocerfield, 
Tnverkiething, with an annual rent to supply the cost of 
maintaining twelve pensioners — six men and six women. 
The lady custodian of ** The Endowment" distributes every 
Monday morning to each of the pensioners 2s in cash and 
a Scots peck of oatmeal. Each beneficiary also receives £1 
every half-year for rent. The emoluments amount to about 
£12 per annum, and there is nothing which gives Lord 
Elgin, the present proprietor, greater pleasure than that of 
complying with the conditions attached to the succession 
to the patronage of ** The Endowment." 

Burgh Life in tlie Olden Time. 

In his exhaustive work, ** Culross and Tulliallan," Mr 
Boveridge gives copious extracts from the Kirk Session and 
Burgh Records of early times, and the extracts are 
particularly interesting because they give us glimpses of 
life in far off days. 
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HELP FOR SOLDIERS. 

At a time when much is being done by ** Shilling *' and 
other funds to give the dependents of South African heroes 
a living, the following which is quoted from tho Kirk 
Session Records may be read with interest : — 

''18th December, I64O, 
"James Millar — his wife gave in a supplication for some help, 
because her good man was in the campe, and it was thought miet 
for the present to give her twenty-four shillings." 

HOW THE SESSION PUNISHED SABBATH-BREAKING. 

In 1642 two men named Thomas Sauds and Robert 
Ronald were called before the Session for bargaining about 
a horse on a Sunday. Sands confessed his fault, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of twelve shillings. Ronald also 
admitted his guilt, and was fined six shillings, aiad 

"Because he knew not what commandment he had broken, was 
ordained within twentie days to rehears the commandments, other- 
ways to be lay able to the censure of the Session." 

Robert Hendrie, the burgh messenger of 1642, seems to 
have thought that his official position gave him the right to 
cite by legal process on the Sabbath day. He was soon 
exhorted to mend his ways, however, and was informed 
that if ho was ** found guiltie *' after tho warning, he would 
be punished as a breaker of the Lord's Day." In 1646 
there was so much ** vaiging " on the Lord's Day that the 
Session appointed ** searchers " to keep a watchful eye on 
the community, and here is a sample of the actings of the 
watchers ' — 

"George Anderson cited accused of prophanation of the Sabbath 
by running up and doune the toune in tyme of Tivine Service — 
confessed and promised never to doe the lyke here-after ; but 
because of his ignorance, not knowing what commandment he had 
broken, was enacted that if he should not get the commandments 
betwixt and that day twentie dayes, he should be brought back and 
scurged publickly.'* 

Every now any again the searchers report men standing 
at the Sand Haven chatting with each other on the Sundays. 
This was an offence in the eyes of the Kirk Sessions, 



and after the Adnlt Snnday **vaigers'* had been rebaked 
the searchers were able to report as follows : — 

"Declared that all was quiet except that they fand some bairns 
running through the Streets ; therefore apoynted the act publi kly 
intimat befor, anent bairns vaiging and sporting on the bay on the 
Lord's Day, befor or after sermon, puHickly to be intimat the 
next Lord's Day." 

On July 1683, Christian Blyth and Janet Cunningham, 
ventured to pull a few **sy-bows" for their kail pots on 
the Sabbath day, and they were sharply rebuked for the 
offence. Sleeping in Church was smartly rebuked, and 
adults were called upon to leave the Church door, and not 
make a noise when the children were saying their 
** Catachesis.'* 

OTHER PUNISHABLE OFFENCES. 

The Sessions of these far-off days did not by any means 
confine themselves to church work proper. The church 
dignitaries of the seventeenth century dared to intrude in 
walks of life where angels to-day would not dare to tread. 
Under date December 1642 the follov^ing entry occurs : — 

*' Thomas Patone and William Huttone, accused for keeping their 
sonnes (being now come to perfect years for calling) idle and vaeging 
through the toune, promised to tak a course for putting them to 
some honest calling shortly." 

One Saturday night two men, named William Pa ton 
and Robert Henderson, got into one of the ale houses 
and foolishly boasted that they could (1) drink a pynt at a 
drink, and (2) drink all others to the door. The ** pynt " 
of these days was two imperial quarts. The boasting of 
the pair came to the ears of the searchers, wlio neither 
slumbered nor slept, and the ** drouths " for their folly 
had to make repentance and pay 20s each. The Rev. 
Jacob Primmer will be interested to know that the Kirk- 
Session of 1644 hated Yule Day and all the sentin^ent 
attached to it as they did poison, and on January 1644 
they had before them eight Valleyfleld miners, charged 
with ** feasting and drinking and abstaining from their 
ordinarie work" on Yule Day. They made their repentance, 
and the minute goes on to state that the offenders '* payed 
every one of them 20 shs." They also agreed to pay 
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ti flue i3f '**'20 lb." itnd to "inak their repentance in pnblick 
if they shonld again be fonnd guilty of a similar offence. 
Drinking on the part of men was soraetiraes overlooked, but 
in the case of women pardon was not dreamt of. Here is an 
example of the punishment meted out to the drunken 
female : — 

**Mar(;arret Stark, cited of night drinking with sojours, denyed. 
Proven by. her neighbours. She is ordered to stand at the Cross on 
the marquet day, betwixt ten and twelve hours, with a paper hat Qn 
her head, and her filthie fait written thereon, and ^hereafter to be 
scourged by the hangman." 

Penny weddings were a terrible source of annoyance 
to the Session, and because of the abuse it was decreed 
that at "brydals" the "persons to be maryed should 
consign before the Session £20." Tho minute concluded 
as follows : — 

*'If they keept within bounds limit by act publicly intimat in 
that caise to receave ther £20 bak ; if not, to be employed and 
disponed upon the Session ad pios usues " 

It would be interesting to know the action taken to 
determine when the marriage parties " kept within 
bounds," and how many bridegrooms were in a position, 
where the statute was enforced, to lodge the £20 security 
before they led their brides to tho altars. In 1654, tho 
minds of the Session were much exercised over the drink 
problem, and the minister and the elders were appointed to 
call on the **eall houses" and ** for bidde those that sell 
call not to sell till people be drunke." 

THE PRICE OF WEDDINGS. 

The Council seems to have been as anxious to protect 
the patrons of "brydelles" as the Kirk-Session, and in 
1655 we find them passing an Act to prevent abuses and 
especially the high **exactiones pute upon the people of 
t^e Burghe." To prevent the abuses the Council 

"Ordainit that no persone nor peirsones . . . tak upon thame, 
under quhatsomever culler or pretext, to exact, oraive, nor recea 
from no persone nor persones that sail happen to convene at 
brydellis , , , mor nor 6/8 from ilk persone that sail happene 
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to be thereat, for their brydell lawing, and that they mak guid and 
sufficient cheer therefor, suche as guid beef and muttonn, roasted and 
sodden, and that no unfealtie miscarriage or abuse be vsed at the 
said brydellis." 

At a snbsequent meeting the price at **brydelHs** is 
fixed at 8/-; at baptisms ''onlie aill and bread and no 
other great cheir '* are to be allowed, and the attendance 
restricted to six men and six women. In view of the 
'* indecencie and disorder done at late wakkis'' it is 
**ordainet" that the persons in attendance will be "bub 
few in number/' and that the bailies shall attend the 
same *' so that no abuse or disorder be done/' 

A CRUSADE AGAINST MAD DOGS. 

r 

In February 1783 a panic arose in the burgh over mad 
dogs. The Council evidently found it diflBcult to distinguish 
between the breed that had gone mad and the *' dogies '' 
that were the quietest of pets, and, as the following 
minute shows, they resolved to destroy every dog in the 
burgh : — 

*'The said day it being represented that there has been some 
wood (mad) dogs going through the town, and that it is a great 
danger to suffer any dogs within the town to live, the Council by 
plurality of votes appoint, enact, and ordain the haill dogs and 
bicks within the town to be put to death, and that against the 
morrow at two of the clock in the afternoon, under the penalty 
of ten shillings sterling in case of none-performance against the time 
foresaid and that by and attour performance, and that to be done 
by the persons themselves or their order." 

There is nothing to show that this edict was carried out. 

THE QUALITY OF ALB. 

Among the -first duties which the Council had to per- 
form after the town was raised to the dignity of a Royal 
Burgh in 1588 was to pass an "Act of the Sabboth-day ** 
preventing ** taverns" and ** brewesters " from selling 
** wyne " or **aill" on the Sabboth-dayes **intym of 
preching. This Act was followed by a " statuit " ordaining J 
that *' na man's wyfe nor douchter should flyt with their 
neighbour; and '^servand lasses" were threatened with 
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the '* Jogges '' if they were discovered fly ting or defaming 
one another.'' Acts were passed regalatiug the price 
and the quality of ale. Orders were given to banish 
**idle, vagabond persons'* from the bounds of the burgh 
** for ever," and a crusade was opened against witches. 

THB COUNCILLORS AND THEIR HATS. 

In the light of Mr Eeir Hardie's appearances in the 
House of Commons in those modern days in a double peaked 
bonnet the following edict, which is dated October 1655 is 
interesting. 

" The said day whereas it was appoyntit and ordanit be one of the 
last references of counsell that none of the persons that war to sitt 
in counsell in tyme coming should come without ane hatt thereunto, 
and that under the pain of twelf shillings Scottis ; and it being found 
be the said provost, baillies and counsell that there was of thair 
number that had transgressed the said Act be brinG^ng bonnettis 
and caps instead of hatts, and the maiter being taken to considera- 
tione, they, be considerationes moving them, have pardonit and 
forgiven the persons transgressors of the said act, upon consideratione 
they nor no other of the counsell do the lyk in tyme comeinj? ; an \ 
that no ignorance be pretendit hereuntill, the said provost, baillies, 
and counsell have statut and ordanit that whosoever of the counsell 
that sail come to the samyne, not having ane hatt upon upon his 
head, sail pay an Vnlaw of twelf shillings Scots — nawayes to be 
forgiven, but the samyne to be presentlie exactit." 

The threat to exact such a fine as that indicated in the 
statute seems to have had the effect of impressing all the 
members of the Council with a full sense of the dignity of 
the office, and from this date the bonnet and cap men 
appeared in the Townhouse in hats. 

AN HONEST MAN. 

In days when the Council found it necessary to pass 
statutes for almost every '^alk of life it is satisfactory 
to find that when the time came for appointing ** ane 
honest man" to fulfil the duties of postman between 
Culross and Edinburgh, the civic dignitaries had no 
difficulty in securing a man after their own hearts, and 
who quite realised that '* honest labour bears a lovely 
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face.*' It was on 2&th. March 1655 that the Ck>aiicil passed 
an *'Act concerning the poste/' The Act sets focth^that 
the ** Ck>unselly taking to^ consideratione how needful and 
expedient it was to have ane commoun poste of ane 
gaid and honest reputatione, .... pitched and con- 
descendit upon an honest man, Johnne Simsone, merchand, 
burges of Culross, to be their commoan poste from Edin- 
burgh and bak againe/' The Council accordingly agreed 
that the V poste goe furthe of this burghe everie wek 
upon Twysday, be nyne hoares in the mornying, to the 
said burgh of Edinburgh, and that he retnrne bak againe 
therefra to this burgh the samyne wek upon Thursday, 
lykways be nyne houres in the morning/' It must not for 
a moment be thought that the parcels post is a modern idea. 
When the Town Council of Cuboss appointed Johnne 
Simsone they ordained:^ 

''That quhatsomever persone or persones sail have any letter 
or other commodities to send to Edinburgh, the samyne persones 
come to James Craichie, thesaurer of the burghe of Culrois, and 
delyver the samyne letters and commodities to him with two 

shillings Scottis money for ilk letter and six pennies of the weyht 

of commodities that sail happine to be delyverit to him." 

The two shillings Scots charged for each letter only 
amounts to twopence sterling, and the charge for a 
certain weight of commodities — the weight is blank in the 
minute — was only a halfpenny sterling. It will be noticed 
* from the minute that the house of the treasurer of the 
burgh was converted into a post ofBce, and the work of 
the treasurer of 1665 must therefore have been no sinecure* 

A DEADLY SKIBSOSH. 

Even with all the enactments and the statutes passed 
by the Council for the control of life it aj ;iears that now 
and again serious skirmishes took place. The following 
minute dated 1665 refers to a combat which evidently 
resulted in loss of life : — 

"lODec.1665. 
"The said day in presence of the said baillies and counsell, 
Greoi-ge Bennet, i^ter being examined before thame anent the lynning 
tlmt was bought for the use of the killed men, above the toun, 
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winding, tbame thaiiiatill, and what waa done therewitb^-the a^SA 
George coniessit that there was onlie one winding sheet disponit 
upone, and for the remender of the lynning he did sell at Wm« 
Pearsone, bailie, his derectione, for such ane pryce as he could gevt 
convenientlie therefor, and declarit that the elne thereof was sold for 
J Os Scotts the elne ; and that the said £4 10s, qlk was the full 
pryce thereof in keeping qlk he was willing to pay upon demand ; 
Thairfor the saids bailiies and counsell ordanit him to pay the 
saymne wheuover he should be requyrit therefor ; and the said George 
being present, did condescend so to doe." 

MISCHIEVOUS BOYS AND OADGERS. 

The Council of 1656 was as careful over the protection 
afforded to the relatives of Councillors as to members of 
the Council, as the following minute will show : — 

*'The said day thair being ane complent given in be the said 
William Pearsone, baillie, against George Drysdaill, wevar, his 
sone, and James Hendrie« prenteis to Robert Bill, tailzeor, for 
causing of the said baillie his sone fall off his horse ryding to the 
water the last Sabboth-day except one, be stopping of flocks under 
the horse taill, and than thn)w causing him fling and cast the 
bairne aff his back ; qlk being considerit upon by the said bailiies 
and counsell, they did determne to threatten the said Robert Bill 
his prenteis, being present and if any suche fault war done and 
commitit in tyme comeing be him or be any otheres in any tyme 
coming, the said bailiies and counsell ordains them to pay ane inlaw 
of fyve punds, and the parent or master to be compatababile therefor." 

A glimpse of the marketing days of the olden time is 
given by the minute dated January 1657, when the cadgers 
are summoned before the Council and are ordained to 
bring weekly in turn two loads of fish to the market of 
Cnlross. 

Habits and Manners of the People In. the Eighteenth 

Century. 

Writing in the **01d Statistical Account for Scotland," 
the ministers of the parish say : — 

*'The people, in general, are tall, well proportioned, with good 
eyes, vivid complexions, and, upon the whole, very expressive 
countenances. They are not only decently cloathed, bat many of 
thoB, such as the young trades people, genteelly dreaaed, even 
more t» than is usual with pessona of the same station elsewhere. 
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Few are known to complain of wanting the necessaries of life; 
none, indeed, who are able and willing to work, or who are not 
notorious spendthrifts. A general spirit of discontent has never 
been known to prevail among them, nor are any combinations 
formed, on account of oppression, bad usage, or want of subsistence, 
for leaving the country. In the country part of the parish, 
their manners are, in general, simple and virtuous, living in the 
habits of sobriety and industry ; and, though not many of them are 
rich, yet they are contented with their situation, enjoying the 
necessaries, and many of the comforts, of life. We are sorry we 
cannot give the same favourable report, at least without many 
exceptions, of those in the town. This is chiefly owing to 
unhappy influence of borough politics, which, in a place like this, 
where the numbers are small, draw almost every individual to act 
a part in them, when a competition happens, which is often the 
case; thus communicating the baneful habits of idl<^ness, and a 
taste for luxury and dissipation. We have, however, the comfort 
to add, that there are but few instances of any atrocious crimes. 
For 20 years and upwards, there have been no murders committed, 
one or two child-murders excepted. None have suffered by the 
hieind of the executioner, and only two by their own. A proper 
regard to religion, and respect for its institutions, almost universally 
prevail. There is no place of worship but that of the Established 
Church. The number of sectaries, chiefly burgher and anti-burgher 
seceders, does not exceed 50, and these show no symptoms of 
sourness or bigotry, but, on the contrary, are exceedingly mild, 
civil, and obliging in their manner, living in perfect good neigh- 
bourhood with all around them, and are by no means the least 
industrious in the parish. The fashionable modes of free thinking 
are hardly known, and avowed by none, except by such, and these 
extremely few, as, from conscious vice and folly, account it their 
interest not to think at all." 

The Town Council and Other Bodies. 

The destinies of the burgh are to-day presided over by 
a Provost, two Bailies, a Dean of Guild, a Chamberlain, 
and four Councillors. Mr John A. E. Cuuninghame is the 
Provost, and one of the ministers of the Abbey and the 
minister of the United Free Church have for years occupied 
seats at the Council Board. There are five members on 
the Parish School Board, Mr Lawrence Johnston of Sands 
being chairman, and Mr Johnston holds a similar post 
on the Parish Coancil. Mr Alexander Fraser, solicitor. 
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DuDfermline, is the town-clerk of the burgfh and the clerk 
of the School Board for the parish, and Mr John Ross, 
solicitor, Dunfermline, is the clerk for the Pari&h Gonncil. 

The Elgin and Rosebery Families and Culross. 

THE EARL OF ELGIN. 

The present Earl of Elgin is a direct descendant of 
George Bruce of Carnock, the Culross coalmaster of the 
seventeenth century. George Bruce was knighted by 
James VI., and was married to a daughter of Archibald 
Primrose of Burnbrae, an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Rosebery. In 1562 Magister Robert Richardson, com- 
mendator of St Mary's aisle, and treasurer to Queen Mary, 
acquired much of the property of Dunfermline Monastery, 
and Easter and Wester Gellet were included in the 
charter. In 1582 Robert Pitcairn, commendator of Dun- 
fermline, conferred the Gellets on John Pitcairn, and 
early in the seventeenth century Wester Gellet was 
acquired by Sir George Bruce of Carnock, and he 
changed the name to Broomhall. Sir George had three 
sons, George, Alexander and Robert. George inherited 
his father's estates in Culross, Torryburn, and Carnock, 
under the title of George Bruce of Carnock. Robert fell 
heir to the estates in Dunfermline Parish under the 
denomination of Robert Bruce of Broomhall ; was made a 
Lord of Session in 1649 with the title of Lord Broomhall, 
and was succeeded by his only son, Sir Alexander 
Bruce. The second George Bruce married a daughter of 
Sir George Preston of Valleyfleld, and had by her two 
sons, Edward and Alexander. In 1647, Edward was 
created Earl of Kincardine by Charles I., but died 
without issue in 1662, and was succeeded in his estates 
by his brother Alexander, who married a Dutch lady and 
had by her two sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son Charles, predeceased his father, and the second, 
Alexander, succeeded him as third Earl of Kincardine, 
but died in 1705 uumarried. Lady Mary, one of the 
daughters of the second Earl, asked that the title should 
pass on to her; but this was opposed by Sir Alexander 
Bruce, of Broomhall, son of Robert Bruce, and grandson of 
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Sir George Bruce, and he succeeded in making his claim 
good, as the heir male to the title, and thus he became 
fourth Earl of Kincardine. Hii^ had three sons who succeeded 
him in the title, and only the youngest of the three, Thomas, 
seventh Earl, had male issue. Edward Bruce, a brother 
of Sir George Bruce, was made a Lord of the Session in 
1597, and, because of distinguished services to the State, he 
received a peerage in 1602 under the title of Lord Bruce 
of Einloss. He had two sons, Edward and Thomas. The 
former fell in the famous duel with Sir Edward Sackville, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset, while the latter received at 
the hands of Charles I. the patent of Earl of Elgin. He 
was succeeded by his son, Robert, in 1668, who was 
created Earl of Ailesbury, in England, and carried Saint 
Edward's staff at the coronation of James YII. Charles, 
fourth Earl of Elgin and third Earl of Ailesbury, died 
without issue, and so Charles, the ninth Earl of Kincardine, 
succeeded to the title of the Earl of Elgin, as heir 
general. Thomas, the seventh Earl of Elgin, and 
eleventh of Kincardine, was the famous diplomatist 
who secured the ** Elgin Marbles,** while acting as 
Ambassador-Extraordinary in Turkey. James, the eldest 
son by his second marriage to Elizabeth, daughter 
of James Townsend Oswald, of Dunnikier, succeeded 
him in 1841. Shortly after he succeeded to the 
title, he was appointed Governor-General of Jamaica. 
Lord Elgin filled the post with great distinction for four 
years, and on his return he was appointed Governor-General 
of Canada. He was Ambassador to China in 1858 and 1860, 
Postmaster-General in 1859, and Governor-General of India 
in 1860-63. He died in India in 1863. He was succeeded 
in the title by his eldest son, Victor Alexander Bruce, 
the present Earl of Elgin. Lord Elgin was born in Canada 
in May 1849. He received his early education at Glen- 
almond and Eton, and afterwards studied at Oxford, where 
he took his M.A, degree. From an early age Lord Elgin 
took a great interest in Fife county matters. In 1870 he 
was appointed Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, and on the 
death of Sir Robert Anstruther in 1886 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant, which post he still holds. He was 
for many years Chairman of Dunfermline Parish School 
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Board, and was the first Chairman of Fife County Council. 
He is an Ensign-General of the Royal Company of Archers, 
and he was one of Her late Majesty's Com- 
missioners under the Scottish Educational Endowments 
Act and the Scottish University Act. St Andrews 
Uniyersity conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him in 1885, 
and the following year he was Treasurer of Her late 
Majesty's Household, and for a short time First Com- 
missioner of Works and Public Buildings, besides being a 
Privy Councillor. In 1876 Lord Elgin married Lady 
Constance Mary Carnegie, second daughter of the Earl of 
Southesk, and had six sons and five daughters by the 
marriage, as follow: — Lady Elizabeth Mary, born 1877; 
Lady Christian Augusta, bom 1879 ; Lady Constance 
Yeronica, bom 1880 ; Edward James, Lord Bruce, bom 
1881 ; Hon. Robert, bom 1882 ; Hon. Alexander, born 1884 ; 
Lady Marjorie, born 1885 ; Hon. David, bom 1888 ; Lady 
Rachel Catherine, bom 1890 ; Hon. John Bernard, bom 
1892; Hon. Victor, bom 1897. His Lordship's brother, 
the Hon. Robert Preston Bruce, was member of Parliament 
for Fifeshire from 1880 to 1886, and for the Westem 
Division of Fife from 1886 to 1889. Mr Bmce died in 
1898. In 1898 Lord Elgin was appointed Viceroy of India. 
He returned from India in February 1899, when he 
received the Order of the Garter, and had a 
cordial welcome from the people of Dunfermline and West 
Fife. Previous to his departure for India Lord Elgin 
received the freedom of the cities of Edinburgh and 
Dunfermline. In 1898 Lord Elgin's eldest daughter. Lady 
Elizabeth Mary, married Mr Henry Babington Smith, C.S.I. , 
his Lordship's private secretary, during his viceregal reign 
in India. In May 1901 Lady Marjorie Bruce, Lord Elgin's 
fourth daughter died at the age of 15 years. Lord Elgin 
traces his descent from Robert de Bruys, who obtained 
various charters of land from David II. Robert de Brays is 
said to have been descended from Joan de Bmys, and 
younger son of Robert, fifth son of Lord Annandale, who 
was uncle to King Robert the Bruce. The present Earl of 
Elgin is the fifteenth generation in descent from the First 
Robert de Bruys of Clackmannaii. The late Hon. R. Preston 
Bmoe, M.P., succeeded to Sir Robert Preston's estates 
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in 1864, and on his death the property passed to the Barl 
of Eigin. 

THB BARL OF BOSBBERY. 

Away back in May 1549, in the fourteenth year of the 
Pontificate of Pope Paul III., an agreement of the ** crafties 
men of smythies of the toune of Culrois ** was entered into. 
One of the parties to the contract was Duncane Prymrois ; 
who was a burgess of Oulross, and who was a direct 
ancestor of Lord Eosebery. He was the father of Gilbert 
Primrose, who became surgeon to James YI. The lands 
of Burnbrae, near Kincardine, which up till 1572 were 
included in the parish of Calross, belonged to Archibald 
Primrose, who was married to Margaret Blaw, a daughter of 
the owner of Castlehill and the lands of the West Eirk. Sir 
George Bruce of Carnock married a daughter of Archibald 
Primrose and Margaret Blaw ; and thus we trace direct 
ancestors of two distinguished families of the Scottish 
peerage in far-ofE days in the Oulross district. Gilbert 
Primrose, who was principal surgeon to James VI., had a 
very distinguished career. He was educated at St Andrews 
University, where he took the degree of M.A. He did 
great work in the Reformed Church in France for many 
years, but was ultimately banished from French territory 
by the Jesuits. On his return to London he was made 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to James YI. of Scotland and I. of 
England. He received the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Oxford in 1624. He died in 1642. Sir 
Archibald Primrose of Carrington, Clerk Register, was the 
grandson of Archibald Primrose of Burnbrae. Sir Archibald, 
who was created a Baronet by Charles II., became a Lord 
of Session in 1661 with the title of Lord Carrington. An 
intrigue, attributed to the influence of the Duchess of 
Lauderdale, led to his removal from the office of Lord 
Clerk Register, but he was appointed Justice-General, 
which was inferior in emoluments. Lord Carrington died 
in November 1679, and his remains were interred in the 
Church of Dalmeny. He had purchased the estate o^ 
Barnboagle or Dalmeny in 1662. Archibald Primrose of 
Dalmeny the first Earl of Rosebery was the only son of 
Lord Carrington by his second wife. He travelled a good 
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deal abroad in his early manhood, and in 1695 he was chosen 
to represent the county of Edinburgh in the Scottish 
Parliament. ** On account," says the Dictionarij of National 
Biography, ** of his steady and zealous support of the 
Government" he was, by patent dated at Kensington, 1st 
April 1700, created Viscount Rosebery, Lord Primrose and 
Dalmeny. On the accession of Queen Anne in 1703 he was 
sworn a privy councillor, and created Earl of Rosebery, 
Viscount of In verkei thing, and Lord Dalmeny and Primrose 
in the Scottish Peerage. Lord Rosebery was one of the 
Commissioners for the union with England, and on the 
union being completed he was chosen a Scottish representa- 
tive peer in 1707, 1708, 1710, and 1713. He died on 20th 
October 1723. He was succeeded in the peerage by his 
eldest son James. John Archibald Primrose, the fourth 
Earl of Rosebery, was the eldest son of Neil, then Earl 
of Rosebery by his second wife. He was born at Dalmeny. 
He sat in Parliament as Lord Dalmeny for the burgh of 
Helston in 1805-6, and for Cashel in 1806-7. He succeeded 
to the earldom on the death of his father in January 1814. 
In 1828 he was created a peer of the United Kingdom 
with the title Baron Rosebery of Rosebery, Midlothian. 
As a Liberal he took an active interest in the passing of 
the Refoi'm Bill of 1832. He died in London on March 4th, 
1864. His eldest son by his first marriage, Archibald, 
Lord Dalmeny, was born in 1809. He represented the 
Stirling District of Burghs in Parliament from 1833 to 1847, 
and from 1835 to 1847 he was a Lord of the Admiralty. He 
was married to Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina, only daughter 
of Philip Henry, fourth Earl of Stanhope, and subsequently 
wife of Harry George, fourth Duke of Cleveland. He died 
in 1851, leaving two sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, who was born on 7th May 1847, is the present Earl of 
Rosebery. He succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his grandfather in March 1868. The following is a list 
of the honours and offices held by the Earl : — 1878, Rector 
of Aberdeen University ; 1879, LL.D. Glasgow University ; 
1880, Rector of tho University of Edinburgh ; 1881, P.C, 
Under Secretary for the Home Department (resigned 1883), 
and LL.D. Aberdeen University ; 1882, LL.D. Edinburgh 
University ; 1884, Lord-Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian ; 1885, 
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LL.D. St Andrews University, and for ,a short time Lord 
Privy Seal and First Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings, also Interim Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland ; from February to August 1886, and again in 
1892, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 1887, F.R.8. ; 
1888, LL.D. Cambridge ; 1889-90, and again for a short time 
in 1892, Chairman of the County Council of London; 
1892, K.G. ; 1893, D.C.L. Oxford ; 1894, succeeded the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone as First Lord of the Treasury and 
Prime Minister ; was also Lord President of Council ; 
resigned ofBce in 1895 ; when the Queen invested him 
with the Order of the Thistle ; 1899, Rector of Glasgow 
University. In 1878 he married Hannah de Rothschild 
(who died 1890), only child of the late Mayer, Baron de 
Rothschild of ^lentmore, Bucks, M.P., and has issue — 
Lady Sybil Myi'a Caroline, born 1879 ; Lady Margaret 
Etrenne Hannah, born 1881, married 1899, Robert Offley 
Ashburton Crewe Milnes, 1st Earl of Crewe ; Albert 
Edward Harry Mayer Archibald, Lord Dalmeny, born 8tb 
January 1882 ; Hon. Neil James Archibald, born 14th 
December 1882. 

Post- Reformation Ministers of Culross Abbey. 

Under the rule of Rome, the Church of Scotland has had 
her ** Dark Ages '* ; but now the dawn of the Reformation 
is at hand. The last Abbot of the Ancient Monastery of 
Culross was John Colville, and he occupied that post from 
1539 to 1550. With him was associated William Colville as 
Commendator from 1539 to 1564 ; then followed Alexander 
Colville as Commendator from 1564 to 1567. 

The Commendator was a lay steward and responsible 
for the revenues to the Crown after the confiscation of the 
Abbey in 1560. 

In February 1567, Alexander Colville was granted a 
charter of the whole benefice with the title Commendator 
of Culross. He died in 1597. 

For the support of the Protestant ministry there was 
given back a third of the old benefices, but an exception 
was made on behalf of Alexander Colville : — 

" Aa alswa we declair, with advise foresaid, that our said revocation 
sail not extend against Alexander, Commendatar of Culross, touching 



any forder payment for the third of the Abbey of Gidross than 
f y ve hundreth merkis yeirlie, aooording to act of secret oounsall past 
thairanent upon the xx day of Januar, 1573." 

While Papacy was supreme in the land the original 
Parish of Calross was in the diocese of Dunblane, and it 
remained so after the Reformation, and even during the 
brief regime of Episcopacy. Under Protestant auspices it 
was allocated to the Presbytery of Dmifermline where it 
still remains. 

Culross seemed to have been united for the first time to 
Dunfermline Presbytery in 1595, and although there was an 
attempt by the Episcopalians to give it back again to Dun- 
blane, it did not succeed. On the disjunction of the 
western part, in 1672, as the Parish of Tulliallan, this was 
added to the Presbytery of Dunblane. 

The first Protestant minister of Culross was Mr John 
Dykes, and he was in office from 1567 to 1598. Mr Dykes 
was, at the same time, minister of Grombie and Tulliallan. 
He seems to have been a man of standing, for in 1589 he 
was appointed by the Privy Council one of the Commis- 
sioners for the preservation of true religion in the Sheriff- 
dom of Clackmannan and Kinross. 

Mr Robert Colville, the brother of the Laird of Bal- 
bedie, was appointed minister in 1598, and held office till 
1681. He had one, Mr Robert Melville, as his helper. 

Both Mr Colville and his helper were strongly against 
the introduction of Episcopacy, and on a visit about 1605 
of Adam Bannatyne or Bellenden, Bishop of Dunblane, to 
Culross, Mr Melville denounced the bishop to his face in 
the church. 

Mr Colville died on the 25th February 1681. A Mr 
John Murray ^then offered to accept the charge, provided 
a suitable ** helper ** were appointed. He vnrites : — 

*' Lykewise that there be a helper, for whose maintenance I 
am most willing myself for the most part to yield, and not to lay 
burdens on the people, since hithertill I have never sought for one 
earthlie reward nor stipend," 

Though Mr Murray was so liberal, yet we find that the 
Commissioners of the Kirk-Session report : — 
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''It was an impossibiHtie to gett Mr Jobne Murray, for 
reasons known by tbe Bisbope and ourselves, wbicb we tbink not 
expedient to express in write." 

These Commissioners then proceed to intimate: — 

" We have set our mindes on Mr John Duncan, present 
minister of Sauling [Saline], whom, witb tbe Sisbop's consent 
(being both qualified, and of good report), we have sought, who 
also oonditionalle, bath wealnew yielded and consented to be our 
minister." 

The Crown seem at this period to have been the 
patron of the parish/ and the Laird of Earlshall, near 
Leuchars, tried to procure a presentation for Mr Robert 
Bmce, his son, and to keep ont Mr Duncan. The Bishop 
of Dnnblane gave the Heritors, Eirk-Session, and parish- 
ioners a free hand, and after a keen fight these stood by 
Mr Duncan, who became minister in 1682. He was, at 
his appointment, in full communion with the Episcopal 
Church. 

In the Eirk-Session Records the first minute about a 
colleague minister is on 9th May 1641. This may have been 
brought forward again from the fact that Mr Duncan was 
in the camp of Generall Leslie at Newcastell from Novem- 
ber 1646 on to the end of 1647, and Culross was made a 
collegiate charge on 30th June 1649 by the admission of 
Mr Robert Edmestone. 

The minister of the Second Charge was regarded as 
an assistant to the First Charge in the original constitution, 
but he was soon put upon an equal footing. 

Mr Duncan, of the First Charge, died in 1655. Beginning 
life as an Episcopalian, he died zealous for Presbytery. 

The ** baillies and counsell " had approached the Synod 
of Fyff at Cupar on 3rd July 1655 to have Mr Johne Rig, 
minister at Porten-Craig (Ferryport-on-Craig) appointed to 
the vacancy, but failed. 

In an entry of this date the name of the minister of 
the Second Charge is spelled '* Edmonstoun.'' 

After the failure of the Magistrates to obtain the trans- 
lation of the minister of Ferryport-on-Craig, Mr Matthew 
Fleming was appointed to the First Charge in 1656. 
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TherTown Council minutes of 29th September 1606, show 
that the Heritors, Town Council, and Kirk-Session then 
made the collegiate stipends equal. 

These minutes also mention on 1st July, 1661, the re- 
establishment of Episcopacy. 

*' There lyis ane proclamatione produced befor thame conqem- 
yng the setlement of the Kirk of Scotland." 

The western part of the original Parish of Culross was, 
in 1672, disjoined from it and erected into a new parish 
called TuUiallan, the name of the ancient barony. 

Mr John Burnett, w^as appointed to the First Charge in 
1676, after several years of no regular ministry in Culross 
under the Prelatical Kirk. 

There are no Kirk-Session records from 1657 to 1676, and 
another blank occurs between 1684 and 1693. 

In 1663 Mr Matthew Fleming and Mr Robert Edmon- 
ston were ejected from their charges for noncomformity, 
and in the ** Ecclesiastical Records of the Synod of Fife," 
we find under date **St Andrews, 1st April 1668," an 
account of' the deposition of Mr Robert Edmistoun. 

Mr Fleming was possibly deposed about 1670-5. Both 
charges were vacant for the eight years from 1668 to 1676. 

A special meeting of Kirk-Session was held on 26th 
March 1676, when the Earl of Kincardine and others of the 
nobility and gentry of the parish were present. Sixteen 
elders were added to the Session, and they were the men 
of whom Culross may be proud. They resolved to be Pres- 
byterians, and many of their descendants are still loyal to 
the truth ; the deserters and traitors are yet amongst us. 

"We can add to this an extract from the records of 
the Presbytery : — 

" This is seene and appro ven by the presbitrie of Dunfermling, 
March 29, 1676, and subscryvit befor. Hie SubsaibUur, 

M. Shaw, Pres. Sec." 

Mr John Burnet was translated to Monymust in 1679, 
and the Right Reverend James, Bishop of Dumblane, 
claimed the charge through a presentation from the Earl 
of Kincardine. 
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There are three very old plateJs oi* Alms-dished belcig- 
ing to the church, and these ih^y be referred to ih the 
Kirk-Session minute of 17th September 1682 : — 

' Three basins sent for from Edinburgh — one for baptism, thiB 
other two for bearinfif the bread elements at the Communion.'' 

On the 2tst of JuJy 1683, the Com mud i oil was celebrated 
for the only time for at least eight years. This was under 
the rule of a cruel and semi-pagan Episcopacy. 

Bishop Ramsay was removed in 1684, and to First 
Charge was appointed Robert Wright and to Second Charge 
Alexander Young. Both greatly favoured Episcopacy and 
were deposed by the Scottish Privy Council. 

In 1688 James Fraser of Brea was ordained to the First 
Charge, but the Second Charge remaioed vacant till 1698, 
when it was filled by the appointment of George Mair. 

James Fraser of the First Charge drew both stipends for 
ten years. He resigned his charge on 22nd June 1606, 
but oflBciated for some years having John Blair as helper. 
Mr Fraser died in 1699. 

From 1699 to 1708 the First Charge was vacant, and 
on 28rd September 1708 James Cuthbert was ordained to 
the vacancy. 

It may interest many to know that Mr Cuthbert 
ordained Ralph Erskiue to the Sacond Charge of Dun- 
fermline Abbey. 

Mr George Mair was transhitcd to Tulliallun in July 
1714, and the Second Charge was filled in May 1715 by 
Charles Moore. This gentleman is greatly to be noted as 
the grandfather of the hero of Corunna, Sir John Moore. 
Mr Moore was translated to the Second Charge of Stirling 
in 1718. 

Mr Cuthbert died in October 1715, and the Rev. Allan 
Logan was called from Torryburn, on 12th June 1716. He 
was inducted to the First Charge on 17th July 171*7, and 
is remembered for his zeal in the prosecution of witches. 

On 6th May 1719, Mr John Geddes was ordained minister 
of the Second Charge. 

In June 1733 Mr Alexander Webster was settled 
assistant and successor to Ml* Logan, and obtained the 
full benefice on Mr Logan's death in September pf th§ 
saqae year. 
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Mr Webster was afterwards famous as a leader in the 
church, and the originator of the Scottish Ministers' 
"Widows* Fund. He was translated to Tolbooth Church, 
Edinburgh, in 1736. Dr Webster died in 1784. 

On 25th February 1740, Mr Turner of Tulliallan was 
called to the First Charge, but did not accept. The 
vacancy was filled on 3rd September 1741 by the ordination 
of Mr Henry Hardie. Professor Thomas Hardie, of Edin- 
burgh University, was a son of this minister. 

Mr John Geddes, of the Second Charge, died on 10th 
November 1746, and Mr James Stoddart was ordained in 
November 1748. There was a dispute over his settlement, 
and he preached five years without a stipend, the 
parishioners paying him, and the patrons drawing the 
teinds. Mr Stoddart was translated in June 1753 to 
Kirkintilloch in succession to Dr Erskine. 

Mr Hardie died in 1752, and the celebrated Dr John 
Erskine was inducted to the First Charge in February 
1753. Dr Erskine was subsequently translated in 1758 to 
New Grey friars Church, Edinburgh, and in 1767 to Old 
Greyfriars. 

Mr Robert Holland, a native of the Burgh, was ordained 
minister of the Second Charge on 18th July 1754, and in 
1758 he was promoted to the First Charge. 

Mr Alexander Moodie of Edinburgh was ordained to the 
Second Charge in September 1759, and in December 1761 
was transferred to Kiccarton in Ayrshire. Burns makes, 
him a hero in his **Twa Herds, or the Holy Tulzie.'* 

The vacancy in the Second Charge was filled up in May 
1763 by the ordination of Mr William M'Leish, who died in 
February 1768. 

Mr Walter M* Alpine was ordained to the Second Charge 
in August 1768, and after forty-seven years* service he was 
transferred in 1816 to the First Charge, and died in 1824. 

Mr John Balfour was appointed to the Second Charge 
in 1816, and was in office till 1843, when he threw in his 
lot with the Free Church. 

The Rev. Andrew B. Duncan was the incumbent of the 
First Charge from 1824 to 1873. During his long 
incumbency he had many notable assistants, and we but 
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name the Rev. Alexander Anderson of Dun, and the Rev. 
J. M. Hose of St Andrew's Parish, Dunfermline, as a 
guarantee of their worth. 

In 1843, soon after the Disruption, the Second Charge was 
filled by Dr Joseph Laurie, who held his oflBce till 1845. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Peter Logan, who resigned 
the charge in 1881, and who died in August 1887. 

The Rev. A. B. Duncan, of the First Charge, died in 1873, 
and in February 1874 the Rev. George Stephen was 
ordained. For ten years Mr Stephen has been unable 
for parochial duty, and the work of the cure has been done 
by the Rev. John Gordon, now of the Second Charge, and 
for the past seven years by the Rev. David M. Hampton. 

The Rev. Alexander S. Allan was ordained to the Second 
Charge in 1881, and, after a gracious ministry, was succeeded 
on his death in 1894 by Mr John Gordon, previously assis- 
tant to the venerable Dr Macrae of Hawick, and in the 
First Charge of the Parish of Culross. 




The Estate of Valleyfield : 

Village of Low Valleyfield, 

Low Valleyfield is a long, straggling viltago lylog 
between the Buriiih of Gulruss and NewmillB Btidge. The 
easterD approach to the mansioa house of Talley field 
breaches oS the Culross and Kincardine high road at & 
point a.UttIo to the west o[ the bridge. 

The Prestotis of Valleyfield. 

The eatAte of Valleyfletd waa acquired in 1543 by Janiea 
Preston, grandson of William Preston of Cpaigmillar, and 
soil of Henry Preaton, a burgess of the city of Edinburgli. 
A gran fl son of Jamea Preston received the honour o( 
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koightbood at the hands of James VI., and in 1637 his 
son George was made a baronet by Charlea I. Sir George 
Preston's second son, George, was a distinguished military 
otBoer, and whs in command of Edinbnrgh Castle in the 

rebi'llioiiH of 1715 Mild 1745. I.i 1721 tliu Burgh of Culmss 
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was in financial straits, and Sir George appeared personally 
at a meeting of tbe Council, and to the great delight of 
all present handed the treasurer, as the minute sets forth, 
2000 merks Scots " toward freeing and losing the town of 
a pairt of their debt.'* Sir George Preston had two sons, 
Charles and Robert. The former died at a comparatively 
early age, and he was succeeded by his brother. Sir Robert 
Preston, who purchased the estate of Culross, and who 
made extensions to the mansion of Culross Abbey at the 
expense of some of the old buildings in the Burgh. Sir 
Robert was for sometime M.P. for Dover, and was 
practically the originator of the Ministerial Whitebait 
Dinner at Greenwich. Sir Robert was visited at Yalleyfield 
by Sir Walter Scott on June 1830. He had no children. 
In terms of his bequest the Calross estate came eventually 
to the Elgin family, while the Valloyfleld estate proper is 
now owned by Mr W. P. Clark Campbell Preston, son of the 
Rev. W. Clark Preston, who succeeded to the estate, under 
the entail, on the death of the last surviving niece of Sir 
Robert Preston. Valleyfleld House is at present let on 
lease to Mr George Younger of Alloa, who has twice been 
the unsuccessful Unionist candidate for the representation 
in Parliament of the United counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross. 

Low Yalleyfield Qirdlesmiths. 

In 1663 Sir George Preston and his son, William Preston, 
conceived the idea of having the estate of Valleyfleld 
and the village adjoining erected into a burgh of barony. 
Among the privileges conferred by the Charter of 1663 
were those of holding fairs and markets, the punishing of 
offenders, and establishing trade corporations. The Culross 
people considered that the establishment of a burgh of 
barony at their doors meant an encroachment on their 
rights, and the Council met and drew up a document by 
which the residents of the Royal Burgh became bound to 
buy nothing at the Low. Yalleyfield markets and fairs. 
Here is an early example of "boycotting." Culross 
claimed a monopoly of girdle-making, and the smiths of 
the Royal Burgh entered upon a terrible series of legal 
battles over the monopoly. This included a fresh grant 
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of their monopoly from Charles II. in 1666, and a ratifying 
Act of the Scots Parliament in 1669. The struggle only 
ended in 1725, when the Conrt of Session declared the Culross 
monopoly to be wholly illegal and unconstitutional. The 
Low Valleyiield trade in girdles was destroyed at the 
same time as the Culross trade was ruined by the much 
cheaper cast-iron article introduced into the market by 
the Carron Iron Company. Since 1760 there is no trace of 
Low Valleyfield as a burgh of barony. 

Preston Island. 

Preston Island, which lies about a mile from the shore, 
is the eastern spur of the Craigengar rocks, and was called 
Craigmore. In the early days of the Nineteenth Century Sir 
Robert Preston discovered that seams of coal cropped out 
at certain points of the rocks. Sir Robert thought that 
coal would afford him an opportunity of emulating the 
Culross captain of industry of the seventeenth century, and 
he hit upon the bold idea of converting the reef into the 
site of a colliery. He sunk a pit to a depth of 40 fathoms 
to one of the seams — ^very possibly the Lochgelly Splint 
— fitted up pamping and winding engines, and built a 
number of houses for workmen. A supply of fresh water 
in pipes was conveyed from the shore to the island houses 
of the miners. A level was run for a considerable distance 
in the seam of coal struck ; but one morning a terrific 
fire-damp explosion occurred, and the men engaged at the 
coal face were all killed. The miners of those days had not 
the appliances for fighting fire-damp which they have 
to-day, and rather than sacrifice more lives Sir Robert 
abandoned the undertaking. The experiment cost him 
£30,000. It is evident that Sir Robert originally meant that 
the work should be carried through on an extensive scale. 
On the first shaft getting near the coal he began other 
two shafts, but they had not reached a great depth when 
the catastrophe occurred. For many years the pits were 
filled to the mouth with water, and the general impression 
was that the sea had broken into the workings. However, 
three years ago the late Mr James Hut ton, who contem- 
plated opening the pits, proved this theory to be an error. 
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Ho repaired the aea wall and kept back the Forth, and by 
means of a comparatively small steam pump was able to 
practically clear the big shaft of water. On the maiDland, 
and almost dae north from Preston Island, recent borings 
have proved how true and correct were the reports of the 
boros pat down by the late Mr James Goodwin, nigh tweaty- 
flve years ago, for tlie Cadell family. A range of salt pans 
was erected by Sir Robert Preston on the island, and the 
manufactare of salt was carried on ap till a tompatatively 
recent date. One tcnaut, at least, of the island did 
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not confine himself to salt working. He seemed to think 
that whisky would prove more profitable than salt, and 
despite the difference in the "reek of salt" and "John 
Earleyeorn," he set up an illicit trade. Ultimately he 
found that the authorities were on his track, and had to 
fly from the district. A grand-daughter of the first salt- 
maker brought by Si? Robert Preston from England died 
recently in the Dunfermline Puorhouse, and " none so poor 
as do her honour." A lease of the Valleyfleld minerals has 
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recently been taken by the West of Fife Coal Coy., Ltd., 
and now there is a prospect of Preston Island being made 
what Sir Robert Preston contemplated, the site of a busy 
colliery. In Sir Robert Preston's will he speaks of ** my 
lease of the minerals of Craigmore." This clause gives rise 
to the question — From whom did Sir Robert lease the 
minerals ? 

Some Village Notes. 

Nearly in the middle of Low valley field is a ravine called 
** The Goat." This was the boundary between the Culross 
and Valleyfield estates. It begins at the East Lodge of the 
Abbey House and ends at *' Viewforth," or what, since Mr 
James Button's decease, has been rechristened ** Innis- 
foith." There is a standing stone of about ten feet high at 
the mouth of ** The Goat," and it was from this point on St 
Sort's day, 1st July, that the riding of the marches of 
Culross began. The Magistrates and Council assembled 
there with the officials and riders. The **Gushet" or 
** Triangle" from the '*LangStane" to the East Port of 
Culross, and formed by the two roadways, was gradually 
acquired by the Prestons, and is now held by (he Elgin 
family. From ** Preston Cottage " to Newmills Bridge over 
the Bluther Burn, the bay has been compared by many to 
that of the Bay of Naples. 
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The Old Boundary for Fife 

and Perth. 

The Blather burn divides the parishes of Ciilross and 
Torryburn, and previous to 1891 the same stream formed 
the boundary line between the counties of Fife and Perth* 
shire. 

A Mill with Thirled Privileges. 

The burn is spanned by a handsome bridge. Just a 
little further up the stream a picturesque bridge of the 
olden time may be seen, and close to the structure are 
Messrs J. 6b G. Marshall's bleachworks, which stand on 
the site of the mill which gave the village its name. The 
mill was erected as far back as 1540, and belonged to the 
monastery of Culross. The burgh and the lands of Cul- 
ross were "thirled" to the mill, and thus the tillers of 
the soil within the area mentioned were compelled to get 
all their grain sround at Newmills no matter how bad or 
good the service may have been. But the doctrine of 
** thirlage " did not stop here. The burgesses of Culross 
were compelled to pay an impost on all grain or meal 
brought into the burgh. During the eighteenth century 
the principle of **thirlage'* was kicked against in almost 
every parish in Scotland, and little has been heard of the 
burden since 1799. The possessors and tenants of lands who 
had grain ground at the thirled mills paid as duty a 
thirteenth or twelfth of the corn ground. 

An Incident of 1842. 

At the opening of the Lauder Technical School on 
October 1899 Mr Carnegie in one of his speeches said : — 
** One of my earliest recollections is that of being wakened 
in the darkness to be told that my uncle Morrison was 
in jail. Well, it is one of the proudest boasts I can make 
to-day to be able to say that I had an uncle who was in 
jail. But, ladies and gentlemen, my uncle went to jail to 
vindicate the rights of public meeting." This short 
paragraph forms Mr Carnegie's reminiscences of an incident 
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in the life of Thomas Morrison, who died in August 1879, 
and whose political and social faith is to this day held in 
loving remembrance by many of the fathers of Dunfermline. 
The arrest of Thomas Morrison followed immediately on 
the back of an incident which occurred at Newmills Bridge. 
In 1842 the House of Commons had refused to give a day 
for the discussion of the *' People's Charter." Because of 
oppressive corn-laws thousands of people were starving in 
England and Scotland, and a complete suspension of bibOur 
was proposed in the hope of forcing the hand of Parlia- 
ment. In Dunfermline and other manufacturing towns 
matters were accentuated by the collapse of the linen 
industry, and some weeks before the date fixed for the 
uniform suspension of labour in England and Scotland, 
rioting took pjace in many towns, Dunfermline included. 
The Idst week of August 1842 was the time fixed for the 
national holiday ; but on 9th and 10th August rioting went 
bn in Dunfermline, and a section of the Piershill Dragoons 
had to be called to the city. Thomas Morrison was the 
loader of the Chartist party, and he was strong for the 
national holiday, but he opposed the rioting to the teeth. 
Standing on the stairs Of the Townhouse he ?ippealed to 
the miners and weavers, who crowded in to the High Street 
and Bridge Street, to desist from physical force, and main- 
tain law and order. On the 23rd August, 184^, a. great 
meeting was held ab the Pends in Dunfermline. There was 
a complete muster of the weavers of the city, and the 
ftiiners engaged at the collieries from Carnock to Cowden- 
beath. Class legislation was denounced at the gathering, 
and resolutions adopted (1) not to ** resume the production 
of wealth" until the *' People's Charter" was passed 
through the House of Commons ; (2) against all rioting ; and 
(3) in favour of complete abstinence from strong drink for 
eight days. The constitutional movement was under the 
guidance of Thomas Henderson, who was chairman, and. 
Thomas Morrison, who fulfilled the duties of secretary, 
and how much Morrison was opposed to the ** physical 
force " party will be apparent when it is stated that at. 
the Pends meeting he took great care to appeal to the 
demonstrators not to spoil the cause by rioting, and in- 
timated that he had been a special constable to put 
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down rioting, and had- carried a baton for a week. The 
last week of August 1842 was a week crowded with 
incideAt in Dunfermline and the villages of Weist Fife. 
People listened in vain for the sound of the shuttle, the 
** clang of the hammer," and the rattling of cages at the 
collieries. However much the leaders of other towns and 
villages had failed to strike a blow for the ** People's 
Charter," Thomas Morrison had succeeded in West Fife, 
and what was more- he completely suppressed rioting. 
The holiday was inaugurated by a demonstration attended 
bv 20,000 people, at Orossgates, and so admirably did Mr 
Morrison keep hold of the reins that there was not the 
slightest tendency to riot in the village. This was 
followed by the historic gathering at Tor ry burn Ness. 
The meeting was held on Saturday, 27th August 1842. The 
hour of meeting was one o'clock, and about ten o'clock 
the.Sheriff left Dunfermline in the direction of Torryburn, at 
the head of -15 of the Enniskillen Dragoons and about 
30 of the Forty-Second. Shortly before twelve o'clock 
about 2000 of those engaged in the strike left Dunfermline 
in procession for the meeting, carrying banners and accom- 
panied by bands of music. Something like 3000 people 
assembled on Torryburn Ness, and while the meeting was 
being addressed by Morrison the Sheriff and Mr Mac- 
donald, the procurator-fiscal, and the military appeared 
upon the scene. The SheriH declared all such demon- 
strations to be illegal, and he called upon Morrison 
to disperse the meeting forthwith. Failing this the 
demonstrators would be regarded as disturbers of the 
peace, and would be treated as such. During the journey 
from Dunfermline to Torryburn, says a chronicler who 
attended the demonstration, Mr Morrison and other leaders 
took care not to allow any move by which they could 
be made amenable to the ordinary law. The strictest 
order was preserved, and everything having the smallest 
appearance of *' injury to property" was instantly checked. 
If a boy attempted to take a switch from a hedge or pull 
an ear of wheat he was promptly laid hold of ; and any 
person venturing to take a near cut through a grass or 
stubble field was forced to retrace his steps, the order 
being ever and anon repeated, "Keep the middle of the 
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road.'* Seeing nothing had occurred which was calculated 
to necessitate the interference of the authorities the 
leaders of the movement were a little surprised at the 
appearance of the Sheriff. Mr Morrison, addressing his 
lordship, asked if he was to consider the meeting illegal. 
The Sheriff met the question by an affirmative, and here is 
what followed : — 

Mr Morrison — ^Then I beg to ask if, in the event of this 
meeting differing from you on this point, you are prepared 
to enforce its dispersion ? 

The Sheriff— I am. 

Mr Morrison (first bowing low to the Sheriff and then 
turning to the meeting) — Then, my friends, let the band 
get ready and we shall walk in procession across yonder 
bridge, where the Sheriff of Fife cannot come. 

This proposition was received with applause by the 
crowd. The procession was formed with great order and 
despatch, and filed off, with the band playing, past the 
soldiers, and throagh the village of Newmills. Having 
crossed the bridge, the use of a convenient park was ^ ^ 

asked and obtained from a tenant. On this field the right 
of public meeting was vindicated, and in concluding a 
rousing speech Thomas Morrison said : — ** I would have 
the Sheriff, and I would have you, to understand that what- 
ever may be the efforts made to put down public meetings 
and free discussion, yet let the people keep within the 
law, and there always will be a ** bridge ** for them to 
march over." Morrison and Thomas Henderson left New- 
mills for Kirkcaldy, and on their way home, at a late 
hour in the evening, they were arrested on a charge of 
having, in conjunction with others, formed an illegal 
conspiracy for the purpose of concussing people to suspend 
labour. On the 10th October a ** bridge** was found for 
Morrison and Henderson by the authorities departing 
from the charge. 



The Village and Parish of 
Torryburn. 



The parish of Torrybura includes the parisbes of Torrie 
and Cionibie. In the " Boolie of the Uaiversail Eirk of 
Scotland," Torrie and Crombie are repreaeDted to be 
separate parishes In the years 1581 and IhHH. It is supposed 
that the two parishes were united early in the seventeenth 
centnry. One of the first notices in the Kirk Session records 



'is an intimation of June 21st, 1629, that " The Session con- 
vened at the Kirk of Crombie, appointed ane stent for 
repairing the Eirk of Crombie, ex ten ding to 30 lb., to be 
paid by parishioners." Nothing appears in the records 
to Indicate whether the church was then or afterwards 
occupied for public worship. 



Population Fluctuations. 

The estate of Torrie and the small burn which separates it 
from the estate of Craigflower give the parish its name. 
Torrie signifies in Gaelic the King's Height. A detached 
portion of Torryburn, extending to about 1734 acres, lay 
to the north of Saline parish, whilst a separate part of 
Saline parish — some 1154 acres in extent — was in Torry- 
burn. Iq October . 1890, by an Order of the Boundary 
Commissioners, the detached portions were exchanged. As 
now constituted, the parish is bounded on the west by 
Culross, On the north by Saline, on the east by Carnock, 
and on the south by the Firth of Forth. The parish 
has seen a good many changes in its industries, and be- 
cause of this the population has fluctuated in a remark- 
able degree. Here are statistics dating as far back as 
1640:— 1640, 1250 ; 1670, 1800; 1680, 1550; 1755, 165S; 1792, 
1600 ; 1801, 1403 ; 1811, 1461 ; 1821, 1443 ; 1831, 1436 ; 1861, 
1229; 1871, 1051; 1881, 737; 1891, 913; 1901, 1130. The 
parish includes the villages of Torryburn, Newmills, 
Crombie Point, and Crombie. 

Shipping, Coal and other Industries. 

Torryburn was at one time a place of considerable 
importance among the shipping ports of Fife. The 
Rev. David Balfour, writing in the ** Old Statistical Ac- 
count" in 1793, states that there wore at that time as 
many as 13 vessels belonging to the place, 9 sloops, 3 
brigs, and 1 schooner. The vessels in the aggregate 
carried about 1000 tons, and gave employment to 70 sea- 
men. Two boats plied regularly between Crombie Pier 
and Borrowstounness, on the other side of the Forth, with 
passengers and goods. The largest of the two boats was 
built by the manufacturers of Dunfermline for the purpose 
of transporting linen goods to Borrowstounness, from 
which they were. . shipped for London. The goods were- 
carried from Dunfermline to Crombie Pier by carts. In. 
the middle of the eighteenth century extensive <5oal 
and salt works were carried on, and* the annual shipments, 
of coals and salt reached a considerable total. As the 
upper seams of coal, having a connection with the draina^o, 
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levels, liecame worked out the raiues were abandoned, and 
in 1840 there was only one colliery going which gave em- 
ployment to 60 people. No coal has been worked in the 
neighbourhood for a good many years. There is a pros- 
pect, however, of the village once more becoming a scene 
of mining activity. In 1790 there were no manufacturers 
in the parish, but Mr Balfour tells us that a considerable 
quantity of yarn was spun for manufacturers -in Dunferm- 
line, and through this source between £400 and £500 was 
circulated annually in the parish. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the villages took up manufacturing, and 
throughout the village the sound of the shuttle was heard 
daily. Some of the weaveri? were employed on damask 
weaving for Dunfermline manufacturers, but the greater 
proportion were engaged on cotton manufactures for 
Glasgow markets. Females found congenial employment 
in tambouring and sewing of muslins. With the introduc- 
tion of steam power the handloom weaving and the muslin 
sewing industries vanished, and for years old residenters 
have been left to sigh for ** the good old times," and to 
speak of the things that were. The following table shows 
the number of people employed* at the staple industries 
of the parish in 1811, 1821, and 1831 :— 

Agriculture. Manufactures, d;c. Others. 

1811 61 301 4 

1821 65 284 3 

1831 44 120 182 

In 1839 the proprietor of Torrie proved the minerals, with 
the result that along the shore three workable seams of 
coal were struck in a bore of 70 fathoms, and in the north- 
west corner of the parish two seams were got at a depth 
of 49 fathoms. The seams varied from 2 feet to 4^ feet 
in thickness. 

The Churches. 

Torryburn Parish Church is situated in the little God's 
acre at the east end of the village. The church was built 
in 1800 on the site of an older edifice, which dated from 
1^16, and is seated for about 500 people. The Rev. Thomas 
Doig, writing in 1843 in the **New Statistical Account," 
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says : — " Of the sittings 214 were formerly let in a 
smuggled way by some of the farmers. But it is hoped that 
few if any will be let in future ; the people being con- 
vinced, since their attention was recently directed to the 
matter, that the imposition of seat rents is illegal. An 
end, it is hoped, has thus been put to what the minister 
regards, and has publicly denounced, as a system of ungodly 
merchandise." In the stirring ecclesiastical times of 1643, 
when **the covenant was read and explained" in the 
church, and in 1648 when the ** covenant was renewed and 
solemnly sworn to," the attendances at the church were 
large. It is reported that *'the kirk was too little to con- 
tain the people of the parish," and that ** hundreds were 
constrained to ly in the kirkyard in time of sermon, 
about the doors and windows." The Rev. A. Kichmond 
Rose is the present pastor of the church. lu the **01d 
Statistical Account " Mr Balfour states that in the church- 
yard there was a tombstone which bore the followiog 
inscription : — 

' At ancbor now in Death's dark road 
Rides honest Captain Hill, 
Who served his king and feared his God 
With upright heart and will. 

In social life sincere and just, 

To vice of no kind given; 
So that his better part, we trust. 

Hath made the port of Heaven. ' 

The tombstone has in recent years disappeared. 

The Free Church of Torryburn, which is situated on 
the shore side of the road, at the bottom of Newmills Brae, 
was built shortly after the Disruption, and the original 
cost was only £353. The building was a very uncomfort- 
able one, having neither a wooden floor nor plastered 
walls, and in 1869 a reconstruction scheme was carried out 
at a cost of £500. The manse was begun in 1845, and cost 
something like £700. There have been only two ministers, 
namely, the Rev. Thomas Doig, who seceded from the Es- 
tablished Church at the Disruption, and the Rev. Alex. 
Lundie, the present pastor. Mr Doig died near the close 
of 1866, and Mr Lundie was ordained on 26th March 1,867, 
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Educational. 

Education has from time immemorial been a strong 
feature of the village. It appears from the Kirk Session 
records tliat as far back as 1632 Alexander Rae was 
** discharged from teaching bairns in Torrie," and in April 
1633 William Duddingstone was ** received to read in Kirk 
before sermon, and to teach the bairns to read and write." 
In 1644 ** the schoolmaster was found unfit to teach such 
a number of bairns as come to school/' and an assistant 
teacher was in consequence appointed. The elders were 
fully "alive to the fact that the teacher could not teach 
and live on the wind, and they made a periodical tour of 
the parish '* to gather money to pay the master's house- 
mail and schoolhouse." Torryjjurn heard something 
about free education nearly 300 years ago. The Kirk 
Session were desirous of seeing every child of school age 
educated, and so that there might be no excuse for absence 
from school the Session agreed to pay the fees of poor 
children. The members of the Session also constituted 
themselves an attendance committee and they made a round 
of the parish at stated intervals and instructed defaulters 
to send their children to school. The School Board of the 
parish has just had the present school extended, at a cost 
of £1300. Mr Robert Beveridge is the headmaster. Mr 
Alexander Mackay, the editor of the Educational News, was 
for a quarter of a century headmaster of Torryburn School. 

The Torrie Estate. 

For centuries the lands of Torrie belonged to the 
family of Wardlaw. History tells us that the Wardlaws 
accompanied Edgar the Atheling to Scotland, and were 
well received by Malcolm Canmore. The Wardlaws of 
Pitreavie were descended from the Torrie family. Sir 
Henry Wardlaw of Torrie w^as the father of the famous 
Cardinal Walter Wardlaw, bish(^p of Glasgow. The Cardinal 
was consecrated bishop of Glasgow in 1368. Sir Andrew 
Wardlaw of Torrie, the elder brother of the Cardinal, 
succeeded to the lands of Lochore through his marriage, 
and his second son was the celebrated Henry Wardlaw, 
archbishop of St Andrews, and founder of the University 



ot the ancient "City by the Sea." In "Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical," Mr Millnr saj's that Sir Andrew Wardlaw, 
who was raarried in 157S, had two sons, Henry and Cuthbert. 
The former carried on the line ot the Wardlawa of Torrie, 
and the twitter was the ancestor of the Wardlaws, baronets 
of Pitioavie. Tbe estate of Torrie ultimately passed into 
the tiunds ot the Bruces, Earls ef Kincardine, and in 1C89 
it was purchased by Colonel William Ersktne, eldest son 
of the second Lord Cardross, und brother of Colonel John 
Ei'SlEJne of Carnock. Colonel William Ershiue founded the 
iumily of Erekliio ot Torrie, and he had the honour of repre- 
senting Cuiri>8S in Parliament from 1G89 to the day of his 
death in 1697. Colonel Erskine was succeeded by his sod, 



Lieutenant-Colonel William Erskine, vf ho was a distinguished 
soldier and who was wounded at the Battle ot Fontenoy in 
1745, The Lieutenant-Colonel's son, who was knighted 
in 1763 and created a liaronet in 1791, was also an army man ; 
and his succesBor, Sir William, also chose the array as a 
profession. Sir William took up politics, and be represented 
Pifeshire in Parliament from 179B till 1800. Sir William 
died unmarried, and the estate fell into the'hands ot his 
brother. Sir John Drummond Erskine. Admiral James 
Erskine Wemyss of Wcrayss Castle succeeded Sir John. The 
Admiral was a son of Frances, daughter ot Sir William 
Erskine, Bart., of Torrio. Tbe Admiral was succeeded by 
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his son, James Hay Erskine Wemyss, who reprosented Fife 
inParliameDt from 1859 until he died on 29th March in 1864. 
His son, Randolph Erskine Wemyss, who has twice un- 
successfully contested West Fife, is the present proprietor. 
Torrie House, which is one of the finest houses in the county, 
is let on lease to Mr William Beveridge of Bonny ton. 

The Lands of Crombie. 

In his ** Scottish Monuments and Tombstones,'* Dr 
Rogers quotes the following inscription from a tombstone 
in Torryburn Churchyard: — 

** Here lieth one below this stone 
Who loved to gather gear ; 
Yet all his life did want a wife. 
Of him to take the care. 

He won his meat both ear and late 

Betwixt Cleish and Craigflower, 
And craved this stone might lie upon 

Him at his latter hour." 

The lands of Crombie, which include Craigflower, were, 
as far back as the fifteenth century, in the hands of 
the Colville family. The family are the representatives, 
through females, of the Lords Colville of Ochiltree, a 
peerage which is now extinct, though that of the Lords 
Colville of Culross, another branch of the same family, still 
exists. Both of these branches derive their origin from Sir 
James Colville of Ochiltree in Ayrshire. In 1530 Sir James 
exchanged Ochiltree with Sir James Hamilton for the 
barony of Easter Wemyss and Loclioreshire in Fife. The * 
first Lord Colville died in 1662, and, in obedience to a 
demand, said to have been made on his death-bed, he 
was buried by torchlight on the same day that he departed 
this life. The Rev. Allan Logan, the famous witch pro- 
secutor of the parish of Torryburn, was married to a 
Colville. Wodrow tells the following ghost story in his 
** Analecta,'' and which he states was communicated to him 
by Lord Grange : — 

"My Lord Colvil dyed in March last, 1723, and about Culros it is 
very currently believed that he has appeared more than once, and 
has been seen by severalls. Some say that he appeared to Mr Logan, 



iaa InotlieT-iii-biir, but fae does not own it ; but two ot bis serranti 

wer oomiDg to the house, and saw him walking near them. And. i[ I 
remember, he culled to Iliem just in the same voice nnd garb he used 
to be in ; but they fled from him, and came in in great fright. They 
are persona of credibility and gravity, na I am told." 
The property belonged to the late Mr Eden Colvllle tor 
uani/ jfeare. Miss Maiindin, a niece of Mr Colville's, is 
now the proprietrix. 

The Estate of Inzievar. 

Mr A. D. Smith-Sligo's estate of Inzievar and Oakley 

adjoins Torrie estate on the north. In the sixteenth century 

lozie-var was divided into two portions— Easter and 'Wester. 

A north-western part is generally called Over-Inaievar. 



In 1589 the da;>s of division of ecclesiastical property, 
James VT. j^ranted Inzievar to James CoWille of Baster 

WerajBs.iis part of the lordship of Culrosa, " for services 
done during the King's minority, and for work performed as 
a legate in parts beyond the sea for the furtherance of the 
Christian religion," In 1592 Robert Bruce of Blalrhall 
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held the lands under the Colvilles, and they thus came 
into possession of the Earls of Kincardine. Colonel John 
Erskine of Carnock was the next owner of the property. 
He, in turn, sold it to Mr Harrower, a wealthy brewer 
and shipowner in Torryburn. In 1825 Mr Henry Beveridge, 
the father of the author of **Culross and Tulliallan," 
acquired Inzievar, and in 1845 the major part of the estate 
was purchased by Mr John Sligo, Edinburgh, who estab- 
lished the Forth Iron Works at Oakley. On the death of Mr 
John Sligo the estate was inherited by his niece Lady 
Harris {nee Margaret Sligo), widow of Sir Benjamin Harris. 
Her second husband was Mr A. Y- Smith, who assumed the 
additional surname of Sligo, and was the father of the 
present owner. Mr Honry Beveridge had previously sold 
Over-Inzievar, the western part, to Mr Bennie of Falkirk, 
whose son-in-law, Mr John D. M^Jannet, Stirling, the well- 
known advocate of weigh-bridges for cattle, now holds the 
property. Under the old-fashioned name of ** Ingie-fair " 
stands the house re-christened Fernwoodlee, and meanwhile 
occupied as a Carmelite Nunnery ; and the site of the 
present mansion house of Inzievar was for a long time called 
Annfield. 

Torryburn Collections of Far of f Days. 

In October 1653 the minister reported to the Kirk Session 
that there were in the parish ** ignorant persons, scanda- 
lous livers, persons who had not attended diets of examina- 
tion, and those who did not profess to keep family worship, 
in all, near 200 persons." Despite this bad report by the 
pastor, the parishioners seem to have contributed hand- 
somely for educational and other local purposes, as the 
following public collections show the old fathers of Torry- 
burn were not unwilling to help outsiders: — 

Scots. 

1631— For the distressed Germans £30 

1632 — For the captives of Dysart and 

Kirkcaldy 4 

1 643 — For the captives of Inverkeithing, 

&c 26 13 4 

1(>47 — For the distressed people in Argyle 133 6 8 

1647— For the Bridge of Crammond, &c... 36 
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1657 — For the prisoners at Newcastle £49 

1652— For Lieutenant Jardine 6 

1652— For tbe desolate toune of Glasgow.. 40 

1652— For the captives among the Turks.. 10 

1653 — For soldiers, prisoners, and others.. 26 

1 656— For the toune of Edinburgh 16 

1656— For bursars 4 

1656 -For pious uses 5 

1657 — For the Grecians and the toune of 

Anstruther 22 

1658— For the toune of St Andrews 24 



Witchcraft. 

At the ReformatioQ a terrible zeal was displayed for 
the suppression of sorcery in the village and parish of 
Torryburn. The Romish Church had assailed with fire 
and faggot men and women whom they supposed to be 
guilty of heresy, and the early Protestant Reformers did 
not hesitate tu burn at the stake people who were alleged 
to be sorcerers. Dunfermline and Torryburn were sup- 
posed to provide congenial soil for people alleged to be 
under the influence of the Evil One, and in the months 
of May, July, and August, 1643, as many as six women 
were burnt as witches at the Witch Knowe (Knoll) at 
Dunfermline. The Rev. Allan Logan was the first 
Presbyterian minister at Torryburn. He was ordained 
on July 24th, 1695, and shortly after his settlement he 
persuaded himself into the idea that his special mission 
was the persecution to the death of all the women who 
were suspected of having cominuDications with Satan 
and his ** Invisible World." The ** witch fever" became 
a positive mania with Mr Logan, and in the pulpit and 
out of it the witches of the parish formed his theme for 
years. One poor woman, named Helen Kay, was one day 
bold enough to voice the feelings of many of the villagers 
by declaring that the minister ** was daft " on the witches, 
and she got publicly rebuked for her pains in presence 
of the whole congregation. In connection with the witch 
persecution, the fame of the parish rests principally on 
Li lias Adie, who in 1704 was arrested by the baron bailie 
of Torryburn and committed to prison and examined by 
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Mr Logan and his faithfnl Kirk Session, who seemed to 
have been jast about as *'daft" on the question as him- 
self. The poor woman, who was evidently the victim of 
a diseased brain, confessed she was in ** compact with 
the devil." She had met the Prince of Darkness three 
times on roads near Torryburn. **Auld Clootie" had 
**a hat on his head, and his feet were cloven like the 
feet of a stirk." Lilias was cast into prison and died, 
and as an excommunicated person was buried on the sea 
shore, within high- water mark. About forty years ago, 
the remains of Lilias were dug up and her skull and part 
of the coffin were purchased by Mr Joseph Paton, 
Wooers' Alley, Dunfermline. In a paper read before 
the Fifeshire Medical Association, in September 1884, on 
the Torryburn witch, Dr W. B. Dow, Dunfermline, gave 
extracts from the Kirk Session records, and exhibited the 
skull of the wretched woman. The skull is abnormally 
small, and Dr Dow said that he had no hesitation in 
stating that Lilias Adie had been a person with a 
diseased brain. The skull has found a resting-place in 
the Museum of St Andrews University. Mr Logan was 
translated from Torryburn to Culross on 17th July 1717. 
The minutes of the parish of Culross show that Mr Logan 
very soon had some women before him for "charming," 
but as the years passed he ceased to breathe out 
*' threatenings and slaughter" against the charmers of 
the ancient burgh and parish, and seemed to find the 
ordinary duties of the pastorate more congenial than witch 
prosecution. Mr Logan died in September 1733. 

Torryburn Fair. 

From time immemorial Torryburn has been able to 
boast of a fair in the month of July. For a long series 
of years the great attraction of the fair was horse racing 
on the Ness. The meeting often brought out all the 
best specimens of horse-flesh the cadgers of West Fife 
could produce, and special events were run along what to 
this day is known as the ** Cadgers' Road." A great 
feature of the Fair was dancing on the green, and there is 
still a well-known reel tune, dear to violinists, called *' The 
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Torrybum Lasses/' Fop aboat a decade, gymnastic games 
have taken the place of the horse races. For nearly 200 
years, the fair was one of the most popular meetings in 
the county, and early in the eighteenth century it was 
no uncommon thing for farm and other servants to 
stipulate, on engagement, that they should have the 
option of attending Torryburn Fair or the Carnock 
Communion. The celebrity of the Carnock Communion is 
noticed in the chapter on Carnock. 

Ministers of Parish Churches from the Reformation. 

The following fs a list of the ministers of the Parish 
Church of Torryburn and Crombie from the Reformation 
of 1560 to the present time: — 

CROMBIE PARISH UNITED Ti TORRYBURN BEFOHE 1622. 

1567— John Hutche-on, Torryburne, being also in the charge. 

1585— William Home had also Terry under his care, and wjvs like- 
wise master of the Grammar School and vicar of Culross. He 
died in October 1615. 

1613— Robert Thomsone, presented to the Modified Stipend of 
Crombie and Kirks of Torryburn and Crombie by James VI., 
6th August 1616. and to the Vicarages of Torryburn a,nd Crombie 
on 30th December of the same year. The Synod of April 16?3 
ordained him "to preach at Torrie everie l^abbath, conform© 
to decreit of the Commissioners of Parliament.' 

TORRYBURN. 

1629 — James Sibbald, A.M , a gi-aduate of St Andrews University. 
Admitted 18th March 1629, and was a member of the Gener»»l 
Assembly in 1638. He died in April 1667, ased about 76 years. 

1668— James Aird, A.M. ; attained his degree at the University of 
Edinburgh, 30th July 1646. He was presented to Torryburn 
in 1668 by Alexander, Earl of Kincardine. In 1670 he was 
one of six selected for preach'ng to the Presbyterians in the 
west and were hence termed the "Bishop's evangelists." 
Archbishop Leigh ton selected Mr Aird for the work "to 
bestow his pains especially in the kirk of Carluke for bringing 
the people to frequent the public ordinances i emoving the r 
prejudices, and co -ling their passions." He was deprived by 
the Privy Council, 18th October 1689, for not reading the 
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proclamation of the estates, and not praying for their Majesties 
William and Mary, but for the late king "our natural prince 
that God would comfort him in the day of his distress, and 
praying that God would send back that tyrant (King William) 
who had come to invade these lands with a hook in his jaws." 
He died in June 1701, aged about 75 years and in the S3rd 
of his ministry. Mr Aird imitated Leighton so much in his 
manner that he was called "Leighton's Ape." He had a 
great love for images and ornaments, and so much was his 
house decorated by images that he always lay under a suspicion 
of Popery. 

1695 — Allan Logan, ordained 24 th July; translated to Culross 14th 
May 1717. 

17J7— John Hepburn, ordained 26th December, translated to New 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 21st A ugust 1723. 

1725— Robert Stark, ordained May 1725. He was one of the 
fifteen ministers who dissented from the sentence of the 
Assembly deposing the eight Seceding ministers, 15th May 1 740. 
Died August 1 766, in his 69th year and 42nd of his ministry. 

1767— David Balfour ordained 14th May 1767. He had the church 
rebuilt in 1800, and died 24th February 1808, in his 84th 
year and 41st of his ministry. 

1809— Peter Cosens, ordained 3rd May 1809. 

1811— Thomas Millar, ordained 26th September 1811. Died 8th 
September 1828, in the 56th year of his age and 17th of his 
ministry. 

1829 — John Gordon Lorrimer, ordained 23^nd April 1829, translated 
to Glasgow 28th March 1832. 

1832- Thomas Doig, A.M., ordained 27th July 1832. Joined the 
Free Church in 1843. Died in 1886, in the 47th year of his 
ministry. 

1843— John Ferris, translated to Auchtermuchty 1844. 

1845-Robert Currie. Died April 1861. 

1861 — James W. Melroy, translated in 1868 to Colmonell, Ayrshire. 

1868— John Paterson, A.M. Tied August 1876. 

1877— William Gall. Died 1896. 

1896 — Adam Richmond Rose, the present pastor. 
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The Parish of Carnock. 

Cairn and knocks of which Carnock is supposed to bo a 
compound, signify a village or collection of houses. At 
one time the parish consisted only of the barony of Carnock, 
including the estates of Blair and Easter and Wester Camps ; 
but in 1650 a change was made. There are four villages in 
the Parish of Carnock — Cairneyhill, Carnock, Oakley, and 
Gowkhall. In consequence of changes in connection with 
the mining and other industries, the population has 
fluctuated a good deal during the past century as the 
following figures show: — 

Year. Pop. Year. Pop. 

1801 860 1861 884 

1811 1136 1871 1204 

1821 1269 1881 2925 

1831 1764 1891 1055 

1841 987 1901 1348 

Village of Carnock and Immediate 

Vicinity. 

Early History. 

Chalmers in his ** Caledonia " tells us that **In 
the year eighty-three of the Christian era, Agricola, 
the Roman general, in endeavouring to conquer 
the northern parts of Scotland, passed the Forth, and 
encamped his army in the now parish of Carnock." The 
Rev. William Gilston writing in the **New Statistical 
Account" says: — **The circumstance that the name 
Camps is given to one of the localities in the parish, and 
that several Roman urns were dug up some years ago on 
Carneil Hill, near Carnock," renders the statement of 
Chalmers probable. The church was placed under the 
supervision of the Monastery of Scotlandwell in 1262, but 
was disjoined in 1602, and was made independent when 
Sir George Bruce received infeftment of the barony. 
The following entry is found in the Presbytery records 
of August 19th, 1649 : — ** The Presbytery, having considered 
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the report of John Dann and James Sibbald, appointed to 
perambulate and consider the distance of Plttdinnies, 
Easter and Wester Luskar, and the CAine, from the kirk 
of Dunfermline and the kirk of Carnock, they find it 
necessary that the said landis be disjoined from the kirk of 
Dunfermline and annexed to the kirk of Carnock ; and 
recommend the same to the Commissione for the planta- 
tion of Kirks, to be ratified by their authoritie.'* A 
subsequent entry in the Presbytery minutes shows that the 
recommendations of Mr Dunn and Mr Sibbald were adopted 
by the Commibsion, and carried into effect the following 
year, 1650. In his history of the ** Kingdom " Sibbald states 
that the barony of Carnock belonged to the Ramsays of 
Dalhousie, and he goes on to say — *'The Lord Lindsay of 
Byres got this parish by marriage of a brother's daughter 
of Dalhousie, and they kept it till King James VI. 's time, 
when Sir George Bruce, the predecessor of the Earls of 
Kincardine, got it." It appears from the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland that the lands of Pittdinnies were 
in 1609, along with the patronage and kirk of Torryburn, 
conveyed to Edward Bruce of Kinloss and his wife. The 
charter conveying the barony of Carnock, with the 
patronage of the kirk of Carnock, to Sir George Bruce, 
is dated 4th May 1602. Edward Bruce, the first Lord Kinloss, 
Sip George Brace, and Thomas, the third Lord Kinloss, 
who was created Earl of Elgin by patent, figure promin- 
ently in the early history of the parish, and from state- 
ments which are again and again made in the Session 
records, it appears that the Earls of Kincardine occasionally 
held baronial courts at Carnock. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Erskine was another of the distinguished residents of the 
parish in days long gone by. The Lieutenant-Colonel 
became proprietor of the barony of Carnock in the year 
1700. He was the son of David, second Lord Cardross, 
and of Mary, sister to the first Earl of Kincardine. He was 
a devoted Presbyterian, and was one of the three Com- 
missioners the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
sent to London in 1735, to make representations for the 
repeal of the Act of Queen Anne restoring patronage. 
The Colonel was succeeded in his estate by his distinguished 
son, John Erskine, the professor of Scotch Law. 
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Row, the Historian. 

The village anci immediate neighbourhood are rich in 
ecclesiastical history. John Row, the author of 
** The History of the Kirk of Scotland from the year 1558 
to August 1637," was appointed minister of Carnock in 1592, 
and continued in that capacity until his death in 1646. 
He was the third surviving son of John Row, the reformer. 
After two years* residence in the capacity of schoolmaster 
at Aberdour, Row obtained an appointment as minister 
of the parish of Carnock, and was ordained in the closing 
days of 1592. In an interesting bit of autobiography he 
states that when ho was called to Carnock the church 
was in a very ** evill condition," being thatched or 
covered with heather. One Sunday when he was confined 
to iiis room by sickness, and there was no service in the 
church, the roof fell in. This compelled the minister of 
Scotlandwoll, who enjoyed the tithes of Carnock, to put 
a new roof on the church. On the estates of Carnock 
passing into the hands of Sir George Bruce, he had the 
new thatched roof removed and slates substituted. In the 
exterior of the walls of the old church there is still pre- 
served a stone bearing the initials — **G. B. — 1602." In 
January 1595, Row married Grisel, daughter of David 
Fergusson, the first Protestant minister of Dunfermline. 
Writing of his wife. Row says, ** As she was a verie 
comelie and beautifull young woman, so she proved a 
verie vertuous and godlie person, fitt to be such a minister's 
wife." Row was an uncompromising opponent of Episcopacy 
and all its works, and in 1619 he was summoned before 
the Court of High Commission at St Andrews for non- 
conformity and opposition to Prelacy. Row was prevented 
through indisposition from obeying the summons, and he was 
represented by a son and a nephew. Sir George Bruce also 
intervened on Row's behalf, and sent a letter by one of 
his servants, Richard Christie, to the Archbishop. The 
Archbishop at this time deposed two ministers, but he 
dealt more leniently with Row. He could not see his 
way to allow the minister of Carnock to walk off ** Scot 
. ' free," however, and ** for the fashion Row was by the 
^ ' High Commission confyned to his own congregation." 
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Richard Christie claimed as much credit for the light 
sentence imposed upon the minister of Carnock as Sir 
George Bruce and others who intervened did. In Row's 
autobiography we are told that ** after sundry arguments, 
Christie came on with one weightie argument," saying, 
** thir coals in your muirs are very evil, and my master 
(Sir George Bruce) hath very many good coals ; send up a 
vessel every year to Culross, and I shall see her laden 
with good coals." After Row had been restricted to the 
little parish of Carnock he organised the communion 
services which gave Carnock a celebrity among the parishes 
of Scotland and which it retained for upwards of 200 years. 
On the Communion occasions he obtained the assistance of 
the more eminent ministers who had been deprived of 
the! I* livings, and persons flocked to Carnock from all parts 
of the country to join in the observance of the Lord's 
Supper. When Jenny Geddes struck her blow at 
Episcopacy and the bishops were dethroned. Row was 
getting an old man, but he hailed with satisfaction the 
happy changes which came in 1637 and 1638. He was 
present at the General Assembly in Glasgow in November 
1638, and it is recorded that on 17th August 1639, when 
the King's Commissioner gave warrant that His Majesty 
would ratify their proceedings in the approaching Parlia- 
ment, '*old John Row" rose, with tears in his eyes, and 
said, ** I blesse, I glorifie, I magnifle the God of Heaven 
and earth, that has pittied this poo re church, and given us 
such matter of joy and consolation ; and the Lord make us 
thankful I first to our gracious and loving God, and next 
obedient subjects to his Majestie's Commissioner for his 
owne part." Row wrote his *' History of the Kirk of 
Scotland " when he was far advanced in life. It was left 
in MS., and was published by the Wodrow Society in 1842. 
Row and Grisel Pergusson were blessed with four sons, 
the eldest, John, becoming in 1652 Principal of King's 
College, though shortly after the Restoration he was 
deposed. Another, Robert, became minister of Abercorn ; 
a third, James, was minister of Monzievaird and Strowan ; 
and the fourth, William, became minister of Ceres, and 
added a continuation to bis father's history, which was 
published by the Wodrow Society, Row died in 1646 
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after a few days' illaess, and his remains found a resting- 
place at the east end of the ** little kirk " which for more 
than half a century had been the scene of his labours. A 
monumental stone was erected to his memory, and is built 
in the east gable of the old church. The monument is 
surmounted by a Scotch thistle, immediately under which 
there are in Hebrew characters the words, Beth O/tlarw, 
"The Last House." The stone bears the following Latin 
inscription : — 

Hie JACET M. JO. ROW, 

PASTOR HUJU8 EOCLESI^ FIDKLISSIMUS : VIXIT ACERRIMUS VERITATIS 
ET F(E DERIS KCOTICANI A8SKRT0R : HTERARCHIAS PSEUDO-EPISOOPALIS 
ET R'>MANOR']M RITUUM COKDICITUS 080K ; IN FREQUENTI SYMMISTARUM 
APOST.\8IA CUBI INSTAR CONSTANTISSIMUrt DUXIT GRISELIDEM FKR- 
GUSSONAM, COM QUA ANNI3 51 CONJUNCTISSIME VIXIT. HUIC EOCLESIiE 
ANNfS 54 PR^.FUIT. OBIIf JUNII 26, ANNO DOM. 1646 iETATIS 78 

OBIIT ET ILLA JANUARII 30, 1659. 

The English translation is as follows : — 

HBRE LIES MR JOHN ROW. 

A MOST DEVOTED PASTOR OF THIS CHURCH ; THROUGHOUT HIS LIFE A 
ZEALOUS VINDICATOR OF THE TRUTH AND THE SCOTTISH COVENANT : A 
PASSIONATE FOE OF THE PSEUDO-EPISCOPAL HIERARCHY AND ROMAN 
RITES : A MOST FAITHFUL EXAMPLE OF UPRIGHTNESS IN THE MIDST OF 
APOSTATE BRETHREN. HE MARRIED GRISEL FERGUSSON WITH WHOM 
HE LIVED HAPPILY FOR 51 YEARS. HE PRESIDED OVER THIS CHURCH 
FOR 54 YEARS. HE DIED, JUNE 26 A.D. 1646, AGED 78. HIS WIFE DIED 
JANUARY 30. 1659. 

The Editor of the work published by the Wodrow Society 
says that an epitaph occurs in the ** Memorials of the Family 
of Row," said to be taken from a genealogical MS. of James 
Greenshields. The lines are as follow : — 

'* Though bald with age, and prest with weight, 
In crooked times this man went straight ; 
His pen kept hidd things in record, 
For which the Prelats him abhorr'd : 
And here Carnock, his little quarter. 
For Canterbury he would not barter." 

The Author of **The Marrow of Modern Divinity." 

James Hog, A.M., formerly of Dalserf, was admitted to 
the pastorate of Carnock on August 1699, and laboured in 
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the village until 1734. Ralph Erskine has written of him 
as the 

*• Blest Hog, the venerable sage, 
The humble witness 'gainst the haughty age." 

Hog was the author of many works, and the leader of the 
"Marrow" controversy of 1717-22. Nearly four pages 
of Mr Erskine Beveridge^s ** Bibliography of Dunfermline 
and "West Fife'* are taken up with the titles of Hog's 
books. His first work was published in 1701, and bore 
the title ** Remarks concerning the Spirit's operation, and 
the difference betwixt the Law and the Gospel." Between 
the years 1701 an4 1710 he issued many books and pam- 
phlets, and between 1710 and the date of his death, in 1734, 
he greatly enhanced his reputation as an author. In 1716 
he entered the lists of the pamphleteers against Professor 
Simpson with ** An essay to vindicate some Scripture 
truths," and in 1717 he issued "Three Missives written to 
a minister of the Gospel, in answer to one from him," 
giving his ground for remaining in the Chnrch of Scotland, 
as against the "Separatists." In the same year he pro- 
duced a pamphlet urging the ^ * Right of church members to 
choose their own overseers," and in 1718 he made his posi- 
tion clear on the doctrines in the " Marrow of Modern 
Divinity." This was followed by a 24 page pamphlet, 
which formed "Some proposals for peace and harmony; 
humbly offered to the consideration of the ministers and 
members of the Church of Scotland," and in 1719 he made 
as many as three contributions to the " Marrow of Modern 
Divinity" controversy. One of the three productions 
was entitled — "The snake in the grass, or Remarks upon 
. . . The Marrow of Modem Divinity . . . originally 
done by E. F., about the year 1645, and lately revised 
by Rev. James Hog." In 1721 and 1722 he made further 
contributions to the "controversie." His associations 
with Ralph Erskine are indicated by the following title — 
" Queries agreed by the Commission of the General 
Assembly (1721) and put to these ministers, <fcc. (Rev. 
James Hog, Rev. Ralph Erskine, (fee), together with the 
answers given by these ministers to the said queries." 
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The Rev. Thomas Gillespie was called to Carnock in 
1741. In 1749 a difficulty arose in connection with the 
settlement of a jininister at luverkeithing, which led to 
Gillespie being driven from Carnock and from the Established 
Church . On the 8th March 1749 the Church of Inverkeithing 
became vacant by the death of the Rev. Allan L^uchanan. 
Captain Philip Anstruther presented the Rev. Andrew 
Richardson, minister of Broughton, in the Presbytery 
of Biggar, to the vacant charge. Mr Richardson was 
found satisfactory by the Presbytery, as far as morals and 
competency were concerned, but the parishioners, with 
few exceptions, were strenuously opposed to his settle- 
ment among them, and they availed themselves of all con- 
stitutional means to prevent it. They moderated in a 
call to Mr William Adam, the minister of the dissenting 
congregation in Pains wick, England. In view of the 
opposition the Dunfermline Presbytery refused to take the 
necessary steps for the settlement of Mr Richardson. In 
May 1750 the General Assembly ordered the Presbytery to 
proceed with the induction of Mr Richardson. After a 
long battle the Presbytery in July 1752 appointed a com- 
mittee to meet with the elders and Town Council of 
Inverkeithing with the view of promoting peace and 
harmony. This committee met at Inverkeithing on 31st 
July 1752. The committee came to the conclusion that 
the admission of Mr Richardson would be of ** hurtful 
consequences," and they reported accordingly to a Com- 
mission of the General Assembly despite a command of the 
Synod. The Commission disregarded the committee's 
representation, and peremptorily ordered the Presbytery 
to admit Mr Richardson as minister of Inverkeithing on 
the third Wednesday of January 1752. Only three ministers 
met on the day appointed, and as five formed a quorum 
by the Commission, they were obliged to separate without 
carrying out the work assigned them. In the month of May 
the Inverkeithing case came before the Assembly, and 
members instantly proceeded to appoint the Dunfermline 
Presbytery to meet at Inverkeithing on the Thursday and 
admit Mr Richardson. Only three members appeared at 
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InverkeithiDg on the day appointed — Messrs Lister, Aber- 
doup ; Bathgate, Dalgety ; and Thomson, Dunfermline. As 
the three did not form a quorum, no induction took place. 
The fiasco was reported to the Assembly on the Friday, 
and six of the members of Dunfermline Presbytery, including 
Gillespie, refused to take any part in the Inverkeithing 
settlement. A statement was submitted on behalf of the 
six, in which they said that they simply adhered to the 
Act of 25th May 1736, which set forth—** That it is and 
has been since the Reformation, the principle of this church, 
that no minister shall be intruded into any parish contrary 
to the will of the congregation." The representation was 
signed by Robert Stark, David Hunter, Thomas Gillespie, 
Alex. Dueling, Thomas Fernie, and Juhn Spence, and was 
datied Edinburgh, 22nd May 1752. On the Saturday Messrs 
Stark, Fernie, and Hunter held out a prospect of agree- 
ment under altered conditions. Messrs Daeling and Spence 
uttered not a word. Gillespie, on the other hand, stood to 
his guns, afld presented a paper re-affirming his views. He 
thus appeared as the champion of the Presbytery and 
the spokesman of the people of Inverkeithing. After 
Gillespie had made his defence, it was agreed, by a majority 
of 46, that to punish the contumacy of the Dunfermline 
Presbytery in delaying to obey the orders of the supreme 
ecclesiastical court, one of the members should be 
deposed. In a vote by only 56 members — (102 members 
declined to take part in the division) — 52 voted 
for Gillespie being made the scapegoat. Dr Gumming 
pronounced the sentence deposing Mr Gillespie from the 
holy ministry, and prohibiting and discharging him from 
exercising the same within the Church in all time coming. 
Gillespie's reply w*as as follows: — **I desire to receive 
this sentence of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland pronounced against mc with real concern, and 
awful impressions of the divine conduct in it; but I 
rejoice that to me it is given in behalf of Christ not only 
to believe in Him, but also to suffer for His sake." 
Gillespie returned to Carnock late on the night of the 
Saturday of his deposition. His wdfe, not expecting his 
return that night, had retired to bed. When he knocked 
at the door for admittance she rose, went to the window, 
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and desired to know who it was that was seeking entrance 
at so unreasonable an hour. " The deposed minister of 
Carnock," was the reply. On getting inside (he manse he 
said — *' I am no longer minister of Carnock," and to this 
his wife replied, *'Well, if we must beg, I will carry 
the meal-poke.'* In Carnock, Dunfermline, Inveikeithing, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole western district of Fife, 
the news of the deposition spread like wildfire on the 
Saturday night, and on the Sunday an immense crowd 
of people assembled at Carnock. A correspondent, in a 
letter written the week following, says: — ** Gillespie 
would not so much as preach in the church of Carnock, nor 
allow the bell to be rung ; but repaired to the open fields, 
and chose for his text the words of the Apostle Paul, 
1st Corinthians, ix, 16, ** Necessity is laid upon me, 
yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel." Gillespie 
conducted services in the churchyard for some Sundays 
following. As the churchyard was ecclesiastical property, 
however, his action gave offence, and he removed to a 
hollow near Carnock mill. From here he was also driven, 
and he had ultimately to take to the highway leading to 
Dunfermline and Oakley. In the autumn, Gillespie's con- 
gregation began to look out for a place of meeting. 
Besides his own flock in Carnock, a number of people 
in Dunfermline sympathised with him, and they purchased 
the Associate congregation's old meeting-house in Chapel 
Street, Dunfermline, and here the Relief Church was 
founded. A good many people in Dunforml'ne assume that 
the building in which .Gillespie preached was the one which 
occupied the site of the present Gillespie Church, and 
which was torn clown in 1847. This is not so. St Andrews 
Parish Church stands on the site of the old building. 
Gillespie died on 19th January 1774, in his 66th year. 

Ministers from the Reformation. 

1585— James Stewart, presented 1585 by James IV., and removed 
to Sa'ine on 1589. 

1592— John Row, from 592 to 3646, when he died. 

1647 — George Belfrage, A.M., was suspended on April 1^64 for not 
joining the Episcopacy. 



1665— John >ha\v, A.M., admitted 1st February 1665, and 
translated to Kamaird Perthshire. 1678. 

1679— Thomas Marshall, A.M , admitted 27th Auprust 1670, deprived 
by Privy Council 4th September 1689 for not praying for 
their Majesties William and Mary, but for King James, and 
"hoping to see him in his throne before Lammas." 

1693 —William Innes, ordained 18th October 1693 and translate! to 
Thurso on December 1696. 

1699 James Hog, A.M , admitted 23rd August 1699. and died 
in Edinburgh on 14th May, 1734 

173.'— Daniel Hunter, ordained 21st January 1730, died 15th 
January 1739. 

174 —Thomas Gillespie, admitted 4th September 1741, deposed 
by the Assembly 23rd May 1752 

1753— George Adie, ordained 29th November 1753 died 15th 
January 1780. 

1780— Alex. 'I horason, A.M., ordained 21st December 1780, died 
31st January 1826 in the for y-sixth year of his ministry, 
aged 69 years. 

1826— Robert Thomson, admitted 4th July 1826 died 17th Novem- 
ber of the same year. 

1827 — Wm. Gilston, a native of Balmaghie, ordained 8th August 
1827, and joined the Free Church in 1843.' 

1843— Adam Black Douglas, died 1862. 

1862 — Robert Johnston, translated to Leuchars 1866. 

1866— Peter Penny cook, died 21st Septembe 1879. 

1880 — William Auld. M.A., B.D., the present incumbent. 

The Communion Services of Old. 

After the Archbishop of St Andrews had punished the 
Rev. John Row for his opposition to Prela:^y, by forbidding 
him to preach outwith the bounds of the little parish of 
Carnock, Row instituted the communion services which in 
years afterwards attracted people from all parts of the 
country. Ministers who had been deprived of their livings 
flocked to Caraock, and non-conformists among the laity 
found in the Carnock communion services a season of 
refreshing. The Rev. George Bolfrage, who followed Row, 
continued the services until he was saspended for non- 
conformity with Episcopacy, and after the overthrow of the 
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bishops the Carnoclc communion bulked so largely in the 
eyes of the people of West Fife that male and female 
farm servants only engaged on the condition that they . 
were to get to a village fair of the district op to Carnock 
communion. The meetings were held in mid-summer. A 
covered platform or pulpit was erected in the glen beyond 
the bridge, and the people assembled on the grassy slopes 
in the open air. Meetings wer j held on Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. The Thursday meetings were generally 
attended only by people resident in the parish ; but on 
Saturday, after work w^as suspended at Dunfermline and the 
adjoining villages, there was a great influx of visitors; 
and on Sunday the number was so much augmented that it 
was often computed that from 6000 to 10,000 people 
were in the village. In the glen on Sundays a succession 
of preachers spoke to such of the demonstrators who 
appeared on the grassy slopes, and the communion was 
dispensed to companies in turns in the little church. The 
services in the church began in the morning, and were 
continued until a late hour in the afternoon. Ralph 
Erskine was a great favourite at the West Fife communion 
services, although, as the Rev. H. G. Graham reminds us, he 
belonged to the *'kail pot" class of preachers, the men 
whose stirring appeals kept the people lingering on the 
grassy slopes, although they were aware that their kail 
would be ** singeing." The open-air communion services of 
Carnock were continued long after the famous ** Blacksmith" 
had issued his letter **To the Ministers and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland," and Burns had published his ''Holy 
Fair." In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Carnock "Fairs" had become a positive scandal, and the 
Rev. William Gilston, on his appointment in 1827, resolved 
to bring an end to the Sunday saturnalia. Mr Gilston 
discussed the matter with the Heritors and the Kirk- 
session with the result that the tent preaching was given 
up. Mr Beveridge, in his " Ochils and the Forth," states 
that the drawings of the principal inn at Carnock generally 
amounted to £5 on the communion Sundays, but on the first 
Sunday after the tent preachings were stopped it was found 
th'dt only 2s 6d was in the till at night. 
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Extracts from the Kirk-Session Records. 

Mr Gilston gives the following extracts from the 
Kiik-Scssion Records in the ** New Statistical Ac- 
ount " : — 

The 3 of November 1643, We, ministeris of the Presbyterie 
of Dnnfer haifi g resolvit to intertene a bursar at the new 
eolledge in St Andrews, we stentet qt every kirk within the 
said Presbyterie suld pay, yt he mycht be intertened. and Car- 
nock was stentet to pay 3 libs, and thairfor Mr John present 

bursar, cam to my house the day foresaid, and receivit the said 
3 libs. 

October 3, 1647. Having mist some of our people out of the 
church this afternoon, it was enacted, that some of our elders, day 
alxjut, should go thro jgh the parish on the Lord's day, and see 
wlio was absent remaining in their houses ; and if some just and 
lawll cause detained them not, that they shouM be censured. 
[This regulation was long after contin- ed in Carnock.] 

October 29, 1647. I did exhort the elders that they wold be 
carefuU to search and try the parish if ther wer any neighbour 
at discord wt another, and let them be warned in before the 
sessioune, that their friendship might be mad. and the day ap« 
pointed for thi purpose to be Thursday next. 

November 4. The qlk day Andrew Creich and David Ander. 
son came in and were reconciled. 

November 14. Ther was delivered to Robt. Creich our ruling 
elder, for the repairing of Cramment brig 4 lib., qlk was delivered. 

November 21. I did shew unto the sessione that one day of 
the week must be attendit for weekly examinations, and that 
one or more elders should be always present. 

December 12 The qlk day it ordained by the sessione, that 
the children of poor ones should have the benefit of learning to 
read, and therefore because they are unable to pay ther quarter 
payments the sessione ordains, &c. 

December 19. Orders given to procure "directiones for family 
worship " for the use of the parishioners. 

April 30. Ordained, that no more than 24 persons be at penny 
bridalls, under a penalty of a dollar. My Lord Kincardine came 
to Carnock this 12 of this instant of October, and having held, 
a court he settled the maintenance of the school to be the 
somme of a hundred pounds, &c. 

March 18, 1649. Deacons appointed. 
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February 15. A general collection throw the paroche for 
the poor ordered. 

March 7, 1652. Publick intimation was made from the pulpit 
of a collection for the supplie of some prisoners that were taken 
captive at Dunbar, and are now very hardlie dealt withal 

July 6, 1656. The sessione, at a meeting of this date, granted 
leave to certain persons to erect a seat for themselves in the 
church, and "every one of them are to give in 248 to the poor." 

July 12, 1657. The elders wer appointed once in the moneth 
to give ane accompt of those under yr severall charges, and to 
see who are sick under necessity, scandalous in yr carriage, or 
defective in familie duties. 

February 21, 1658. A collection was publickly intimat for the 
relief of a poor man in Sauling, called Rot. Harrower, who had 
his house burnt. 

May 22, 1659 Given to a stranger supplicant, 6s. To another 
stranger supplicant, 4s To a poor disabled souldier, 2s. 

December 18, 1659 There was a contribution intimat tj be for 
the su^tport an 1 supplie of the people in Pittenweyme, &c., who 
had suffered so much skaith by the inundation of wa'ers. 

April 15, 166). The elders were exhorted to visit the sick 
more frequently, for the minister declared, that th'3 sick told him 
yt few or none of the elders cjime to them, and they wer. sharply 
rebuked. 

July 29, 1663. Tjere was a contribution intimat for repairing 
the harboree of Inverkeithing. 

How a Luscar Covenanter was Persecuted. 

John R'jw's raoiiument in the God's-acre of th3 little 
churchyard bears two inscriptions, the one already quoted 
and the following:— ** Here lyes Adam Stobie of Wester 
Luskar, born 1620, died 1711 ; and Margaret Gibbon, 
grandchild to Mr John Row, born 1630, died 1670." 
SLobie or Stobow was a zealous Covenantor. Wodrow 
tells us that he ** was fined by the Council in 3000 
mcrks for keeping conventicles, withdrawing from public 
ordinances, reset and converse with intercommuned 
persons, and after payment of the fine ordered to be 
transported furth of the Kingdom." Glimpses of the 
** killing time" and the persecution of the Carnock 
Covenanter are gi ven in the memoirs of Captain Crichton, 
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edited by Dean Swift. General Dalziel ordered Crichton 
to take command of a body of Foot Guards, and set out 
in pursuit ** of the notorious rebel, one Adam Stobow, 
a farmer in Fife, near Culross." Crichton thus describes 
the expedition : — 

'*This fellow had gone through the West endeavouring to stir 
up sedition in the people by his great skill in canting and 
praying. There had been several parties sent out after him 
before I and my men undertook the business ; but they could 
never discover hira. We reached Culross at night, when I 
directed the ensign and all the men to secure three or four 
rebels who were in the place, while I, with two or three of the 
soldiers to assist me, went to Stobow 's house, about a mile and 
a half from Culross, by break of day for fear some of his friends 
might give him notice. Before I got to the house I observed 
a kiln in the way, which I ordered to be searched, because I 
found there a heap of straw in the passage up to the kiln-pot. 
There I found Stowbow lurking, and carried him to Culross, 
although his daughter offered me a hundred dollars to 'et him go. 
We returned immediately to the General at Edinbursfh with 
Stobow and the prisoners taken by the ensign at Culross. They 
continued awhile in ontinement, but Ttobow, at bis trial, found 
friends enough to save his life, and was only banished. Yet he 
returned home a year after, and proved as troublesome and 
seditious as ever, till, at the fight at Bothwell Bridge, it was 
thought he was killed, for he was never heard of afterwards.'' 

Stobie was not killed at Bothwell Bridge. He died 
at Luscar in 1711, and his remains were buried in the 
churchyard of Carnock. 

Luscar and other Estates. 

A. daughter of the Rev. Dr Erskine of Greyfriars married 
Mr James Stewart of Dunearn, and the estate of Carnock 
passed to their son. The property and the estate of Luscar 
ultimately fell into the hands of Mr Hutchison, Kirkcaldy, 
and he in turn sold the properties in 1864 to Mr 
Alexander Hastie, M.P. for Glasgow. Mr Hastie's purchase 
included the farms of Carnock Mill, Loanhead, Easter and 
Wester Camps, Newbigging, Easter and Wester Bonhard, 
and Carneil. He died in 1864. The properties were held 
by the trustees until after the death of Mrs Hastie, when 
they were purchased by the late Mr Alexander Mitchell 
of Alloa. Mr Mitchell, who took possession in 1890, died 
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in 1893, and was succeeded by bie son. Mi' Alexander 
Mitchell. T!iu adjoining estate of Clune was receiitl; 
pnrchascd b; Mr Mitcliell. The present mansjou-hoaee of 
Luscar was built in 1840 by Mr Adam Rollaud of Qaxk, 
and was considerably enlarged by ttie Tatber of the present 
proprietor. When Sir Walter Scott visited Looliore In 
June 1S30 he spent some time at Lusi^ar. In his Journal 
he says :^" We brealirasted at Luscar, a place belonging 



to Adam Rolland, bat the gout bad arrested him in Edin- 
burgh, so we were hospitably reeeii-ed by his family. At 
Luscar I saw, with pleasure, the painting by Jiaeburn of 

my old friend, Adam Holland, Esq., who was, in the esternal 
circumstances, but not in frolic or fancy, my prototype 
for Paul Plydell." Tho Pittlinnies belong to Mr Lawrence 
Dalgloish of Keavil and Daibeath. 

The Author of Ersklne's Institutes, and his 

Olfted Son. 

As already mentioned John ErskJnc of Carnoek was 

the son of Colonel Erskine. He was born in 1695 and 

was called to the bar in 1719. In 1737 he was appointed 

to the Chair of Scots Law in the Univereily of Eklinburgh. 
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He had a great love for the old house of Newbigging, 
which to this day stands on the sunny slopes which lie 
immediately to the north of the village of Carnock. It 
is said that the professor compiled his ** Principles of 
the Law of Scotland '* (1754), and the more important 
*• Institutes of the Law of Scotland" (1773), in New- 
blgging. How much the * * Principles * ' and the * * Institutes * ' 
are valued by law-students to this day will be evident 
when it is stated that new editions of both works have 
been published. The Professor died at Cardross, near 
the Lake of Montieth, where he owned an estate, on 
1st March 1768. The Rev. Dr John IJ^skine was a son 
of the professor's. Dr Erskine was born in June 1721, 
and was appointed minister successively of Kirkintilloch 
(1744), Culross (1753), New Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh 
(1758), and the collegiate charge of Old Greyfriars (17(57), 
where he had for his colleague Dr Robertson. The 
University of Glasgow conferred the honorary degree of 
D.D. on Mr Erskine in 1766. He was the author of 
numerous works. Dr Erskine died in 1803, in the 82nd 
year of his age and 58th of his ministry, and on his 
death the people of Scotland mourned as if for one who 
had done much, says a writer, to ** maintain the purity 
and the efficiency of the Scottish Kirk." 

The Villaj^e and 5oine Antiquities. 

The village is pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Carnock Burn. In the ** Old Statistical Account " 
the Rev. Alexander Thomson, under the heading of 
** Antiquities," says: — ** Among the antiquities of Car- 
nock may be mentioned an ancient cross in the middle 
of the northern division of the village. This cross is of 
a circular form, containing six rounds of stone stops, 
rising one above another and gradually diminishing in 
diameter as they ascend. In the middle grows a venerable 
thorn tree, which was even within these few years 
covered with leaves and blossoms in summer, but is 
now much decayed. It is called the * Thorn ' in our 
session records about the middle of the last century, 
and is probably about 200 years old." By 1840 tbo 
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venerable thorn had become so much decayed that it was 
thought advisable that the axe should be laid to its root, 
and about the same time the road-maker found the 
** rounds of steps " in his way. He had the steps 
** improved " by remodelling, and ultimately the whole 
** rounds of steps *' were ** improved ** off the face of the 
earth. Away back in the middle of the eighteenth century 
the "Thorn" was the meeting-place of the residents 
of the parish on week-days and Sundays. Here is a 
characteristic enti'y from the Session Records: — **Feby. 
6, 1753. — Forasmuch as it has been found yt many 
breaches of the Lord's holy Sabbath has been occasioned 
by people's gathering about the thorne on the Sunday 
afternoone — some by yr buying and selling of servants' 
corne in the harvest, and some by other frivolous and idle 
discourses dishonour God — therefore it was appointed yt 
evry one sail repaire to yr own houses inunediatelie 
after sermons are ended, yt the rest of the Lord's day 
remaining may be employed by masters and others in the 
family in repeating of sermones, catechesing, and other 
religious exercises, and if, hereafter, any sail be found 
standing about ye thorne, they shall be convened before 
the Eirk-Session and censured according to the nature of 
yr disobedience." The bridge which spans the burn in 
the centre of the village, has in recent years been im- 
proved, but a glance at the east side of the structure 
cannot fail to carry one's thoughts back to the days of 
Sir George Bruce and the godly John Row. One stone 
bears the following in raised letters : — Mr I. Row, Pastor, 
Anno D., 1638, and another contains the words, George 
Bruce of Carnock. Just a little to the east of the bridge 
the eye lights on the " Law Enowe." Can it be that 
the little eminence derives its name because in feudal 
times the vassals and their dependents met there and 
administered justice? 

The Old Ivy Clad Church. 

The old church which was an appanage of the monas- 
tery of Scotlandwell, in Roman Catholic times, and 
which was repaired by Sir George Bruce, is now in ruinS. 
The stillness of age is upon the ruined walls, the green 
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7ontb Of the ivy is "foroibly contrasted," as the poet 
reminds Os, " with the grey old age of the monldering 
stone." Tbe rains stand on the top of the hillock nhich 
for centuries has formed tho God'e-Hcre for the parish. 
He who died yesterday reposes by the side of him who 
died centnries before. The past and the present are 
striiDgely interwoven. The Rev. Wm. Auld and Mr 
Mitchell of Luscar have a tender regard for the things 
connected with the historic building, and lu recent yearN 
they have had a good deal of patcliing done by way of 
preserving some features of the old walls. At the west 
end of the church there is a monument erected to tho 



memory of the gifted minister and author. Hog, and 
close by a stone marks the last resting-place of the Rev. 
William Oitston, who left tho Established Church at the 
Dlamption and founded n Free Church congregation. Mr 
Gilaton died on 3flth July 1881, in the ninetieth year of 
his age and the fifty-fourth of his ministry. In the 
manse, which stands close to tho old church, Kfr Anid 
carefully preserves quite a nnmber of relics of the old 
building. Among the relics are the old bell, the sand 
glass, a fine old Dutch brass collection plate of the sevnn- 
teenth century, the old commuoion cup and plates, and 
samples of lead communion tokens. 



Tbe EstablUhed and United Free Churches, and 
Education. 

It was in 1838 thac Mr Gillespie Orahaiu reported that 
the old church was neither "wind nor w»ter-tieht," and 
the Presbytery of Dunfermline isaned an order for a new 
building. Tlie heritors acquiesced in the proposal, and a 
new church was erected according to plans prepared by 
Mr John Henderson, architect, Edinburgh. The ohurcb 
was opeued in Klay 1840, accommodation for 400 people 
being provided. The pulpit o( the pre-Reformation 



EUaUishtd CkUTih. U-F. Church, 

ehurch bore the motto : — " Seitnonem tiitic prretende. 
Pbil. ii., 16,"— "Hold forth the word o( life." The 
materials of the old pulpit were converted into a chair 
and table for the new chnrcb communion elements, and 
on the chair the inscription is with ns to this day. In 
1804 the church wus re-seated and thoroughly renovated, 
and It tidy little hall, whose architectural features are 
in complete harmony with the older building, was bnilt. 
Two windows were filled la with stained-glass, one by 
Mr Mitchell of Luscar in memory of his late father and 
mother, and the other by Mis Guthrie, a relative of tbe 
pastor, in memory of her father and mother. The hand- 
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some oak pulpit was a gift from a son and daughter of 
the late Rev. Peter Pennycook, who was minister of the 
parish from 1866 to 1879. The improvements of 1894 cost 
£700. On the completion of the work, Mr Auld found 
himself in a position to meet the total outlays. Two 
years ago Mr Auld had the endowment of the church 
augmented to £200, so that despite the fall in the price 
of grain the living is to-day nearly as good as ever it 
was. The manse was built in 1802, but since then has 
been much improved. It was in the pre-Reformation 
building where the Rev. Wm. Gilston was ordained on 
the 8th August 1827. He preached in the tottering 
structure for thirteen years, and took possession of the 
new building in 1840. Mr Gilston preached his last 
sermon within the Established Church on 4th June 1843, 
and he chose as his text 1 Cor. xi., 3, first clause of 
the verse. The Free Disruption Church was opened 
OD the 15th October 1843. Mr Gilston preached in the 
forenoon from Exodus xx. 24, and in the afternoon from 
1 Peter ii., 4-5. The Rev. Thomas Doig, Torryburn, 
occupied the pulpit in the evening (15th October 1843). 
Mr Gilston, after a long and faithful and devoted 
ministry, departed this life on 29th July 1881. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Scott, who was ordained 
in 1882. Mr Scott was translated to Ferry-Port-on-Craig 
in 1886, and was succeeded by the Rev. Adam M*Alpine 
(the present minister) who was ordained in March 1887. 
The new church, opened in June 1899, cost £1330, and 
through the zeal of Mr M* Alpine, the building was 
opened free of debt — an achievement little short of a 
conquest in a village such as Carnock. It may be interesting 
to state that the late Mr Adam Rolland of Luscar and his 
daughter. Miss Rolland, attended the Free Disruption 
Church in Carnock for several years. Mr Rolland pre- 
sented the congregation with the communion vessels 
which are still in use. Miss Rolland of Luscar was 
married by the Rev. William Gilston of Carnock to the 
Rev. Robert Rainy, now Principal Rainy, of the New 
College, Edinburgh, the first Moderator of the United Free 
Church of Scotland General Assembly. Principal Rainy is 
one of the ablest ecclesiastics in Scotland. The Free 
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Chnrch Manse was built in the years 1848-49 on a site 
granted by Mr Rolland about 800 yards to the east of 
the village on the Camps Road. The Rev. Wm. Gilston 
took possession in the month of April 1849. Tne manse, 
surrounded by trees, looks quite picturesque. One of the 
finest fossil specimens to be seen within the "kingdom** 
was set up in the manse grounds by Mr Gilston. The 
memorial stone of the New Free Church was laid in the 
month of October 1898 by the late Earl of Moray. One of 
the speakers at the memorial stone ceremony was Mr 
Adam Rolland, J.P., of Aberdour, nephew of the late 
Mr Rolland and cousin of Mrs Rainy. As was most appro- 
priate, the new church was opened by Principal Rainy, and 
among those attending the services on the occasion were 
Mrs Rainy and a daughter, Miss Annie Rainy. It may be 
mentioned that Miss Gilston, daughter, and Mrs Whyte and 
Mrs Dr Peddie, Edinburgh, grand-daughters of the late 
Rev. Wm. Gilston, were also present. Among others. 
Principal and Mrs Rainy took a special interest in the 
erection of the new church, and subscribed liberally 
towards the building fund ; and Dr Adam Rolland Rainy, 
their son, presented the handsome oak communion 
table and chairs, and also the baptismal font. Mr 
Thomson, in the "Old Statistical Account,*' tells us 
that the whole income of the schoolmaster of Carnock 
village for teaching, session-clerk, registration, etc., 
amounted to £15 6s 8d sterling ; and he adds that this is 
** a sum by far too small in the present expensive age to 
compensate any man of letters and genius for executing 
the laborious task of teaching youth.*' Times have 
changed very much in educational matters since Mr 
Thomson's day. The school buildings of to-day are a 
great improvement on the old school, and Mr Anderson, 
who has been headmaster for a quarter of a century, 
has several assistants. 

Industries. 

In 1790 three collieries were in operation in the parish — 
Blair, Merry lees, and "Whinnyhill. The only colliery 
working in 1843 was that of Blair, and the output then 
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only amounted to 2000 tons a year. A horse gin was in 
operation on the Blair pit in 1843; but a steam engine, 
which kept the pit free of water and was also utilised for 
winding the coals to the surface, was subsequently erected. 
Between 1800 and 1860 several linen handlooms were at 
work in the village ; but at present there is not a loom in 
operation. The people are employed in agriculture, and in 
mining at Blairball and Oakley Collieries. 

Miscellaneous. 

From time immemorial the water supply of the village 
was drawn from **The Calm," "The Craig," and other 
wells. Most of the draw-wells have in recent years 
been condemned for impurities, and Dunfermline water is 
to be introduced. A craig near the village is known 
as the ** Ink Craig." The craig derived its name from 
an inky liquid which ran in the vicinity. The parish 
abounds in freestone. On the estate of Carnock the bed 
is made up of several kinds of stone — ^the upper white, 
the middle somewhat dark, while the lower vein is a 
bluish-black colour, capable of taking on a nice polish. 
There are two flat monuments in the churchyard of this 
stone which bear the dates 1624 and 1639, and the raised 
letters are almost as sharp and easily read to-day as 
they were when they left the sculptor's hands. 
Although the parish is small the plantations cover 
several hundred acres. In Luscar Dean some magni- 
ficent trees have been grown. Mr Gilston writes of a 
tree which was known as the "Queen of the Dean." In 
girth it measured 16 feet near the ground, and 7 feet up 
the measurement was 15 feet 6 inches. The " Queen" 
was blown down in a gale in the spring of 1842. 
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Oakley and Gowkhall. 

The Forth Iron Works sprang up in the fifties and 
sixties and the village of Oakley, which is in Carnock 
Parish, and the neighbouring hamlet of Comrie, which 
forms the northern boundary of Culross Parish, were 
created while the iron works were in operation. With 
the collapse of the works, Oakley and Comrie took on a 
desolated appearance and a good many houses became 
tenantless and roofless. With the developing of the 
minerals at Blairhall and Kinneddar during the past 
decade things have assumed a much more cheery aspect 
and all is once more life and activity about the village 
rows. The lands on which Oakley is built belong to Mr 
A. D. Smith-Sligo, of Inzievar. The little hamlet of 
Gowkhall nestles at the foot cf the slope which leads to 
Luscar House. The red- roofed cottages are nicely 
sheltered from the north winds, and the villagers spend a 
good deal of time in the spring, summer, and autumn 
months in flower culture. At one time there were 60 or 
70 handlooms in Gowkhall. 



The Village of Cairneyhill. 

In the **01d Statistical Account** the Rev. Alexander 
Thomson writing about 1792 says that old ** people yet 
alive remember only a few houses — perhaps two or three — 
standing upon the ground which is now occupied by the 
populous villago of Cairneyhill where there are now more 
than 400 souls." The village rushed into existence during 
the prosperous days of the handloom linen trade in Dun- 
fermline, and for a long series of years the shuttle was 
heard in almost every door in the village. Decay came 
with the collapse of the handloom trade, and to old 
residents the agricultural village of to-day presents a 
striking contrast to the weaving villago of 50 years ago. 
Most of the weavers in the early days of the last century 
owned their houses and loomshops, and the Reform Bill of 
1832 gave many of them votes in the county of Fife. The 
passing of the Bill quickened the interest in politics, and 
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for many years Cairnoyhill played nut an insigniflcant pirt 
iu ttau potitical bistory of tbe count]'. Tlie RadicalH of 
CuiTiieyliill wero nearly all dissenters, nud it was here that 
tbe first Anti-Iiurgbei' cburch was erected in Scotluud on 
tbe split tailing place in the Secession body on the burgess 
oath. Tho bistory of the little church of C>iirneyhill is a 
particularly interesting one. Tilt; "Prying "Society of 
Torryburn and Carnock formed the nncleos of the eon- 
grcgittioQ. For years tbe congregation worshipped ia a 
barn in the village, but in 1732 a church was erected by 
tbe anti-burgliors — Cairneyhill being fixed upon as being 
mid- way between Alloa and Burntisland. James Burt, the 
first minister elected, was ordained on flth April 1755. He 
died on 12th August 1791. Thomas Blair was ordjined on 13th 



September 1791, and demitted his charge in 1813. John More 
was ordained on 13tb September 1814. He celebrateJ lila 
jubilee, aud was presented with a silver salver und handsomo 
cheque during bis ministry. For many years the man^e was 
famous as a young ladies' seminary, which was conducted 
by Mrs More. Mr More died on 2nd June 1868. Pi-elimiu;iry 
steps were taken for the election of a co-pastor on 17tb Jun ) 
1800. DaviJ Borland, M.A., was ordained 24Lb July 1807, 
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Mr Borland was succeeded by John Moir, M.A., 6.D., 
who was ordained on 30 th November 1876, and 
who died in the summer of 1895. The Rev. William 
Forbes, the present pastor, was called on 2drd September 
1895, and ordained on 16th October of the same year. 
A small stream at the west end of the village separates the 
parishes of Carnock and Torryburn. Up till within six 
years ago, when a new viaduct was erected, a bridge, 
which from time immemorial had borne the name of 
** Conscience Bridge," spanned the burn. The bridge took 
its name from the fact that a murderer had at one time made 
the structure the scene of the confession of his guilt. As 
far back as 1610 the bridge is mentioned in the minutes of 
the Town Council of Dunfermline. It appears from the 
minute that a bond of caution was entered into with the 
Magistrates by a schoolmaster, James Douglas, for David 
Boswell, brother of the Laird of Balmuto, that he shall 
within a year restore a silver bell, ** Be reason of the 
said Davids blak hors wyning the custody and keiping 
thereof be rining frae conscience brig to the brig of 
urquhat in companie with uther twa hors — viz., ane dapit 
gray hors belonging to Sir William Monteth of Kers, 
Enyt, and the uther ane broun hors belonging to Lues 
Monteth, his brother-german — and wan frae thame the 
race." The bell was the property of Alexander, Earl of 
Dunfermline, Chancellor of Scotland, who seems to have 
taken good care that it should be safely returned, as the 
cautioner binds himself *Hhat the said David Bosewell 
sail delyvcr and produce the said bell in the lyke and als 
gud state as he now ressaves the same, under the pains of 
fyve hundret merks mony scots to be pay it be said caur. to 
the said noble erle in case of failyer." 



The Parish of Saline. 

The southorn boandarles of the parish of Saline divide 
the onnties of Fife, Clacktuaanan, Kinross, and Perth, 
Saline is a contraction for Salvin or Salbin-bhean, signifying 
inOjelio a great hill. The Saline hili is 1178 feet above 
sea level, and it is quite possible that the parish and the 
village may have derived their names from the hill. The 
boundaries of the parish underwent a considerable change 
in 1801. The estates and farms of Inzievar, Over Inzievar, 
Blair, Duotibill, Tjanglees, Riraalton, Sunnyside, Fernwood- 
lee, and Ronneswells were transferred to Torrybiirn, and 



the following estates und f»rms were disjoined from Torry- 
buFD and added to Saline: — Bunnington, Cultmill, Wester, 
North, and Sonth Cults, Hallcrofb, Hallbnrns, Ilillrnd, Hill- 
side, Meadowland, Pow, and Wellnood. 

The Fluctuations In the Population. 

In 1755 the popnlatlon was estimated at 12^5, bnt In 1790 
it had decreased to 850. The following are the census 
returns from 181)1 :— 
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'Tear. 


Pop. 


Year. 


Pop. 


1801 


945 


1861 


1610 


1811 


.1072 


1871 

188' 


1259 


1821 


1123 


954 


1831 


1139 


1891 


879 


1841 


1067 


IfiOl 


1012 



The increase in 1861 was due to the Forth Iron Works 
at Oakley, and the decrease which followed immediately 
after arose from the stoppage of the In n Works. Daring 
the past decade the population has annually shown a slight 
increase. This is due to the fact that the minerals of the 
district are being opened out. At Sunnybraes, the West 
of Fife Coal Company, Limited, have acquired a lease of the 
minerals, and they are sinking pits and erecting houses for 
workmen. At the southern boundary of the parish, the 
Oakley Collieries Company, Limited, have for some time 
been working the minerals on Nether Kinneddar, and give 
employment to a considerable number of hanr's. Everything 
points to the conclusion that the population of the parish 
may some day be as large as it was when the Forth Iron 
Works were in full swing. There are two villages in the 
parish — Saline and Steelend. The village of Saline lies in 
the basin of the parish, and being clean and tidy and 
surrounded by hills is often spoken (»f as '* The Paradise of 
Fife.*' As regards the healthy character of the parish, 
a good story is told of a census enumerator of a decade or 
two ago. It seems that the head of a certain household, in 
filling up the ages of himself and sister, had written the 
figures 607 and 701 for sixty-seven and seventy-one 
respectively. The collector of the schedules was wending 
his way home when a stranger accosted him and remarked 
on the longevity of the inhabitants, to which the enumeracor 
replied — '* Deed ay, man ! we have two living round the 
hill thcra abune six hundred year auld ; '* and, showing him 
the paper with the entries as given, proceeded on his way 
triumphantly, leaving his interrogator standing speechless. 

Early History. 

The barony of Saline was at one time an appanage of 
the Scottish Crown, and was long the portion of the member 
of the Royal Family who bore the title of the Earl of 
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Mar. Mr A. H. Millar, in "Fife Piofcorial/* tells Os that 
after the death of Alexander, Earl of Mar, in 1485, Sir 
Robert Brskine claimed the barony, Erskine only held 
the title during bis lifetime, and Saline or Saulyno 
ultimately fell into the hands of the King. Divisions 
and sub-divisions came in the seventeenth century, and in 
1695 Archibald, Earl of Ar^yle, was entered as heir of the 
lands of Bordland of Saline, Over Kinnedclar and Balgonar. 
Killernie and Bandrum passed into the hands of the 
Stewarts of Rosyth, and Nether Einncddar in 1640 was in 
the hands of the Colvills of Culross. 

Lord Kinneddar and Sir Walter Scott. 

Early in the nineteenth century Nether Kinneddar was 
acquired by William Erskine, who afterwards became Lord 
Kinneddar. Erskine was a distinguished student of 
Glasgow University. He was called to the bar in 1790, 
was appointed Sheriff of Orkney in 1809, and was elevated 
to the bench in 1822. Lord Kinneddar edited a ** Selection 
of fugitive poems" from the best English authors, and 
added some stanzas to Collier's unfinished ** Ode on the 
Superstition of the Highlands.'' He was an intimate friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and is credited with being the writer 
of the preface to Scott's ** The Bridal of Triermain." The 
third canto of ** Marraion " is dedicated to William Erskine, 
and is understood to have been composed at Nether 
Kinneddar. The 1855 edition of ** Marmion " contains a 
drawing of Dunfermline Abbey. 

Present Landowners. 

The following are some of the landowners of the 
district :— , 

Kinneddar— John Wilson Colville, Esq., Manchester. 

Nether Kinneddar — Representatives of the late Captain William 
C. C. Erskine, recently killed at the war in South Africa. 

Devonside — Dr Archibald Bleloch, Edinburgh. 

Milton, Sherdrum and Loups— John Wilson, Esq., M.P., Glasgow. 
(Mr Wilson lately purchased Killernie and Sunnybraes, 
formerly belonging to R. S, Aytoun, Esq., of Inchdairnie). 

Balgonar — Trustees of late David Telfer, Esq. 
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Greycraig — A. B. Duncan, Esq., Dundee. 

Hillside — Alexander Colville, Esq., Stirling. 

Pow House — Peter Henderson, Esq., Glasgow. 

Rhynd — John G. Perman, Esq. 

Bandrum — Henry Ness, Esq., of Muirbeath and Muircockhail 

Collieries. 
Kirkland House— Trustees of the late Robert Henderson, Esq., 

S.S.C., Edinburgh. 
Many of the farms to the west of the parish belonc: to the 

Kight Hon. the Earl of Elgin. 

The parish of Saline cannot boast of much that is 
interesting to the antiquarian. There are two standing- 
stones on the march fence behind Bandrum House ; but i & is 
questionable if they ever served any other purpose than a 
dividing line for properties.. A little beyond the gorge of 
Saline Dean there are the ruins of Eillernie Castle. In far 
off days the old keep was known as Balwearie Castle, having 
at one time belonged to the Scotts of Balwearie. The 
Castle consisted of two parts, north and south. The south 
or newest part bore the date 1592. A strange legend is 
told of the south part of the building. Lady Scott, says the 
tradition, commissioned a mason to erect the southern 
section at a certain price. She did not keep the 
** paction," and the mason murdered Lady Scott and her 
child. As a punishment for his crime the mason was con- 
fined in a part of the tower called the prison, a:iid fed on his 
own flesh until he died. Mr Forfar, in the ** Old Statistical 
Account," writing in 1793, states that in his day he 
frequently heard a song in which the details of the tragic 
event were chronicled. Several of the names of the farms 
and hamlets in the district are somewhat peculiar — e.g., 
Cadgerford, Collyford, Piperpool, Mnirmealing, Bandscots- 
drum, Eitchengreen, Langfauld, Howfauld, Cairnfauld, 
Cattlemoss, Standalane, Pyethall, Threepsikes, Myriehall, 
Co wst rand burn, Golden Grove. 

The Churches and School. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the Parish 
Church at Gateside was reported to be in a ruinous 
condition and in 1808-1810 a new church was built. The 
church is situated on rising ground on the side of Pollar 
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road and is seen from any part of the village. The 
present pastor is Mr Kenneth D. Maclaren, who was 
ordained in 1900. The materials of the Auld Kirk at Gate- 
side were sold by public roup on February 22nd, 1811. A 
quantity of the old stones were bought by Mr Holland of 
Devonside (now Dr Bleloch's property), and one of the stones 
may be seen there, built into the garden tool-house. It is 
stated to have been the lintel of the main door of the old 
church, and bears the words: — *' Glory to God only,'* in- 
scribed in both Latin and English. The date is 1640. Saline 
wasaffected by the religious upheaval of 1843. AFree Church 
was built and a preacher of the gospel, Mr John Robertson, 
was ordained to the charge on September 14th, 1843. He 
died on June 186C. The Rev. James Mason succeeded him, 
and laboured in the district until 1875 when he was 
translated to Aberdeen. The Rev. James Calder, the 
present pastor of the church, was ordained on 6th 
April 1876. Mr Calder was for some time assistant to the 
Rev. Dr Beith in the Free North Church, Stirling, before he 
was called to Saline. Mr Forfar, in the '* Old Statistical 
Account," says that the emoluments of the schoolmaster, 
including perquisites for marriages, etc., amounted to 
£20, '* a sum far too little for so large a parish and so 
useful an office." The school of to-day is a very different 
building from that of Mr Forfar's time, and, happily, there 
is as much difference in the teachers' salaries as there 
is between the buildingd. Mr R. Robertson, who is a 
native of Dunfermline, is the present headmaster. 

Parish Ministers since tlie Reformation. 

Previous to the Reformation the Church was *' ano 
common Kirk of Dunkeld." The following are the names 
of the ministers from the Reformation : — 

1567.— Peter Blackwood, from 1576 to 1571. 

1590.— James Stewart, removed from Carnock, was a minister of the 

Assembly in 1610, continued till 1616. 
1629. — John Duncan, A.M., translated to Culross in 1631. 
1634 — Thomas Couper, A.M.; translated to Menmuir 1639. 
1639. — Wm. Marshall, A.M., reported that he had stabbed himself 

and died of the wounds on 28th July 1649. 
1650.— James Oliphant, A.M., admitted 14th October 1650 ; died 1658. 



^ 
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1659-^ohn Anderson, A.M., admitted 28th September 1659, and 
translated to Dysart in 1664. 

1664— James Lindsay, A.M., admitted 29th March 1664; died 16th 
May 1674, aged 49 years. 

1680-4— John Johnstone, translated from Barrie between 1680 and 
1684. He had leanings towards Episcopacy, and was brought 
to book for recommending a book which took for its title 
"The Whole Duty of Man." 

1695. — John Wylie, AM, called August 1695, and translated to 
Clackmannan in February 1700. 

1701.— Patrick Plenderleitl), A.M.. ordained 3 1st December 1701. 
He was cut down like a flower of the field in the 36th year of 
his age, and the 14th of his ministry. Mr Plenderleith was one 
of the most loveable of men and the remains of no minister 
were laid to rest in the parish amidst more evident signs of 
regret. The following lines arc quoted from an elegiacal poem 
w^ritten by Ralph Erskine : — 

" His walk, his worship was of divine stamp ; 
His doctrine, practice, all a burning lamp ; 
His life all light and heat, fed from above ; 
His lips all fervour, and his heart all love ; 
His time all holy days, fur of the seven, 
Each day was Sabbath, and each Sabbath heaven." 

1716.— John Bryce, ordained 8th Febrnary 1716; died 17th January 
1731, in the 55th year of his age and 15th of his ministry. 

1732. —David H inter, ordained 26th January 1732. He was one 
of the fifteen ministers who dissen ed to the sentence of the 
General Assembly deposing the eight ministers on 15th May 1740, 
and in 1752 was one of the three suspended in connection with 
the Inverkeithing settlement. He died on 6th May 1792 in the 
95th year of his age and the 61st of his ministry. 

1793.— William Forfar, ordained 24th January 1793; died. 24th 

November 1844, in the 88th year of his age and the 52nd of his 
ministry. 

1843. — Peter Morrison, died December 1881. 

1875.— A. 8. Willison, demitted office 1900. 

1900. — Kenneth D. M'Laren, the present incumbent. 

A Peculiar Custom. 

Mr Forfar writes as follows of a custom which pievailed 
in 1793 :— 

"There is a practice here, too common in most places, which 
it were much to be wished was abolished or less used. When 
anyone is taken ill the neighbours think it theii duty, or a piece 
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of civility, immediately to frequent the house and even crowd the 
room where the patient lies, which must be attended with very bad 
effects. Even where the small-pox or fever are raging mothers 
with infants in their arms attend without scruple, a practice rathf>r 
tempting than trusting in providence, as it is unnecessarily exposing 
themselves to danger which might be easily avoided On these 
occasions they are all physicians ; they feel the pulse, shake their 
heads, and have an unlucky turn to foreboding the worst. I have 
known a man g^ven up by his neighbours, who in three or four 
days after has been working in the stone quarry, and several persons 
are still alive in very good health at this day, and likelv to see some 
carried to their graves, who had long ago pronounced their doom. 
Akin to this is a notion too common, though a mistaken one, that 
the minister of the parish should almost constantly attend the bed- 
side of the sick. Where persons are worn down with age and 
infirmity, and have been long deprived of public instruction, they 
have the right to fee their minister to converse with him and 
receive consolation, and so in other cases where distress does not 
wholly unfit for conversation. But what can a minister, if he has not 
some skill in physic, do or say to one in the rage of fever ? He 
pretends not to work miracles, the patient means not to make con- 
fession, to take the sacrament, or to receive extreme unction When 
custom is on the side of what is right and profitable it ought to 
be preserved and encouraged, if otherwise, however popular, it should 
receive no countenance." 



K!rk-5es5ion Records. 

The following extracts from the Kirk Session Records 
throw some light on village life in the eighteenth century : — 

"Anno 1705. At SalinKirk, March 28tb, the Session met and 
after prayer, being acquainted that some of the heritors and elders 
having agreed with Robert Wright for to cover the Schoolhouse 
and to lay on ane hundredth threave of heather for four pounds 
Scots, this meeting have accordingly given out of the first and 
readiest the said .four pound, to be repayed by Kirkland, coUectour 
of the fond (fund) for the Schoolhouse, if he hath als much in his 
hand, likewise the said Robert Wright promised to lay on more 
heather on the school if the heather were brought." 

Under the heading collections ? Anno 1705, we get "Item, June 
3rd. No service here, the minister being gone to the Goat's Milk for 
his health." 

**Itemi July 17th, Camock Communion day, no service here." 
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Among the disbursements (spelt debursements) bccur the 
following : ** To Elspeth Sands, for buying of a hook against harvest, 
six shill., eight pennies.'* 

** After the minister's return on July 10th 1706, the session met 
and spent a dyet in prayer and private conference ; had communings 
about the celebration of the Lord's Supper, but found several 
inconveniency in the way thereof before harvest, and therefore con- 
cluded upon a delay, waiting if Providence would allow the same 
about the close of the harvest " 

*' April 25th, 1 708 —The Session met being Sabbath, and after prayer 
compeared Andrew and John Adies with some others in their behalf 
and represented that they were summoned before the Justices of the 
Peatje' as idle vagabonds, and lyable to serve as souldiers and there- 
fore desired the Session's testificate in their favours that they 

lawful callings, and by their industry supplied their indigent 
mother, which dwsire, considering their being free of scandal brought 
or proven to the Session, was granted, and ane testificate allowed in 
the like term." 

" June 1st, 1708. — The minister and elders being n et. After prayer 
there had been intimated upon the Sabbath before a solemn thanks- 
giving indyted by the late General Assembly for this church and 
nation as signall deliverance of late from the French Invasion in 
March last, to be kept on Thursday, the third instant throughout all 
Scotland." 

** November 16th 1707.— The Session ordained Burnsyde and John 
Fotheringham timeousely to speak to John Nicol and his bride, and 
to warn them in the Session's name that they would not be per- 
mitted to make a penny Bryddal, and also Bankhead and Robert 
Nicolson to warn John Guild and his bride for the effect forsaid " 

* Tuesday, August 10th 1708. ^The Session met and spent some 
time in prayer, readins^ of the word and conference; thereafter 
appointed the elders their several posts for collecting att the tent 
and kirk doors and serving att the tables and what else was needful 
for order's sake. They fo md it needful because of the scarcity of 
the dails about the church, to provide a score of dails to furnish 
the tent and tables, and thereupon Thomas Kirk and Alexander 
Blaikwood were allowed seventeen shillings eight penys for expense 
and hiring of a cart to bring up the guid dails which were gotten 
at Culross and cost ten pounds Scots." 



The South-West Fringes of 
Dunfermline Parish. 



Pitflrrane Castle uni the Halkett Family. 

Pitflrrane grounds form tho sonth-waetem fringes of 
the parish of DanfermliDe. The castle is pleasantly 
situated in a pretty park, in which there are many trees 
of ancient growth. The house dates as far back as 1437. 
The original building was simple in its construction ; bat 
in 1578 the walla were raised, and a staircase tower and 
corner turrets added. In the staircase tower we ^ave 



the arms of the Halkett family, with the date 15S3, and the 
arms of Scotland before the Union. Pitfirrana has been in 
the bauds of the Halkett family since the fourteenth 
century. The first of the family found to be designed by the 
title of Pitflrrane was David de Hakett. He is styled io a 
discharge from Henry "Wardlaw, Bishop of 8b Andrews, 
dated 13th August U20, " A iiobleman Davy Halkett, his. 
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cousing, Lord Balmungie.*' John, the son of David, was 
killed in the Battle of Fallside in 1547. The extensions 
-were made on the castle .by George Halkett, who was 
appointed Provost of Danfermline in 1584. Just a year after 
his appointment to the Provostship Mr Halkett had a some- 
what peculiar experience. The pest was raging throughout 
Scotland in 1585, and Danfermline being reported clear 
of the scourge, orders were given to convene the General 
Assembly in the ancient city. The brethren repaired from 
all parts of the country to Danfermline on the 23rd 
November, but they found on their arrival that the forts of 
the town were closed against the ecclesiastical visitors. 
Provost Halkett alleging that he had the King's express 
command to prevent the meeting. The brethren met in 
the fields and there agreed to assemble at Linlithgow before 
the time of Parliament. The following note on the incident 
appeared in Melville's Diary : — 

** About the end of November 1585 warning was made, according 
to the order of the Kirk, be the last Moderator athort the country, 
to the brethren to "conveen" in General Assembly (conform to 
custom before the Parliament) at Dunfermline, na vther meit town 
being free of the pest. The brethren frequentlie f urth of all parts 
resorting thither the ports of the town was closit vpon them be the 
Provost for the time, the Laird of Pitfirren, alleging he had the 
King's command so to do ; therefore, the brethren commending 
that wrang to God, the righteous Judge, convenit sa mony as might 
in the fields, and comforting themselves mutually in God, appointed 
to meet in Linlithgow certain days before the Parliament. But 
God within few years peyit that laird and provost his hire for that 
piece of service, when, for the halding out of His servants from 
keiping His Assemblie in that toun. He made his awin house to 
spew him out ; for on a day, in the morning, he waa fallen out of a 
window of his awin house of Pitfirren, three or four house hight ; 
whether by a melancholy despair, casting himself, or by violence of 
unkynd guests lodged within, God knaws ; for being taken up, his 
speech was not so se sible as to declare it, but within few hours after 
deit." 

Two sons of George Halkett were knighted by James IV. 
— Robert and John. Sir Robert was succeeded by Sir James 
Halkett who was knighted by Charles I. at Dalkeith on 
141 ii Juno 1G33. He was member of Parliament for Fifeshii*e 
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in 1649 and abont this time was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the fortifications on Inohgarrie. His 
second wife was Anne, daughter of Mr Thomas Murray, the 
Provost of Eton, and preceptor to Charles I. She was a 
woman of great ability, and was the authoress of a great 
many religious works. Sir James died in 1670, and between 
this date and the date of her death his widow spent a good 
deal of time in the Abbot House, Dunfermline, in which 
she died. Sir James was succeeded by his son. Sir Charles, 
who was created a baronet of Nova Scotia by Charles II. 
on 25th January 1662. He was Provost of Dunfermline 
from 1678 to 1683, and was returned to Parliament for 
Fifesbire in 1681. He was member of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment for the Burgh of Dunfermline in 1689, and was 
elected one of the Commissioners on the Union question. 
Sir Charles died on 21st October 1697, and his remains were 
interred in Dunfermline Abbey. His funeral was attended 
by the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the city. 
The second of Sir Charles' seven daughters was married 
to Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie. She was the authoress 
of the fine old ballad entitled ** Hardyknute." The MS. of 
this ballad is in the charter chests of Pitfirrane. Sir 
Walter Scott says: — " * Hardyknute * was the first poem 
I ever learnt — the last I shall ever forget." Sir Charles' 
son, Sir James, was appointed Provost of Dunfermline in 
October 1700, and represented Dunfermline in Parliament 
from 1702 till 1705. He was killed by being thrown by his 
horse against a tree within the Pitfirrane policies! He was 
unmarried, and was succeeded in the estate by his sister 
Janet, who married Sir Peter Wedderburn of Gosford, who 
assumed the name of Halkett of Pitfirrane. It is therefore 
the Gosford baronetcy that is now running. On 25th June 
— just three months after the death of his brother-in-law 
— Sir Peter was appointed Provost of Dunfermline, and 
also succeeded his brother-in-law as the representative of 
Dunfermline in the Scottish Parliament. The Town Council 
was *' literally opposed to the Union.*' On 4th November 
1706 they elected ** ye deacon convener" to convey a 
letter to Sir Peter instructing him to vote against the 
Union. The deacon was called upon to wait *' ane answer," 
and the terms of the answer are indicated in the following 
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minute:—" 6th November 1706— This day the Connsell 
having, got a letter frae Sir Peter that he was content 
to give in ane address frae the Counsell to ye Parliament 
against ye Union, and yr for \e Counsell ordain an address 
to be drawn up to be presented to ye Parliament, and com- 
missioned ye clerk to go over and deliver it to Sir Peter, 
and to wait on till ye address be presented/' Sir Peter 
presented the address in ordinary course, but he voted for 
the Union. The vote gave great offence in Dunfermline ; 
but strange to say the Council at the first election following 
the union of hearts re-appointed Sir Peter as Provost. 
Perhaps the city folks had a feeling that after all, the union 
might not be a bad thing for '' Old Scotland." Sir Peter 
sat in the first Parliament of Great Britain (1707-8), and 
for many years continued to take a lively interest in the 
municipal affairs of the city of Dunfermline. Sir Peter died 
on 20th March 1746, and was succeeded by his eldest son of 
the same name, who represented the Stirling District of 
Burghs in Parliament from 1734 to 1741. Sir Peter was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in Lee's Regiment at the battle of 
Gladsmuir, where Sir John Cope was defeated in 1745. 
He was taken prisoner at Gladsmuir by the troops of 
Prince Charles Edward, and was released. Having been 
released on parole, he refused to rejoin his regiment when 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, replying that His 
Royal Highness was master of his commission, but not of 
his honour, and his plucky action was affirmed by Parliament. 
He embarked for America as a Colonel of the 44th Regiment, 
and with his youngest son James he fell in the battle with 
the French and Indians on the river Monongahala under 
General Braddock» All the sons of Sir Peter having died 
unmarried, the estate of Pitfirrane and the baronetcy 
descended on the decease of the eldest of them in 1779 to 
his nephew. Sir John Wedderburn of Gosford, who assumed 
the name of Halkett. Sir John was a captain in the Army,, 
and served at the capture of the island of Guadaloupe in 
1759. He died at Pitfirrane on the 7th August 1793, aged 
73 years. He was succeeded by his eldest son. Sir Cliarles 
Halkett, Bart., who died without issue in 1837, aged 72 
years. Sir Charles was succeeded by his brother, Sir Peter 
Halkett, Admiral of the Red and Grand Cross of Hanover, 
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who died in 1889, aged 73 years. Sir John Halkett, the 
seventh baronet of Pitflrrane, was the only son of the 
Admiral. He died in 1847. Sir Peter Arthur Halkett, 
the eighth and present baronet, was the eldest son of Sir 
John. Ho was born in 1834, and sacceeded to the title 
in 1847. Sir Arthur, like many of his ancestors, chose the 
Army as a profession . He heard the first and the last shots 
of the Crimean War, and how much bo is entitled to the 
distinction of one of oar Crimean veterans will be evident 
when it is stated that he carried the Queen's colours of the 
gallant 42nd Highlanders up the heights of Alma and at 
Balaclava and Eertch. Sir Arthur received a commission in 
the 81st at the age of 16 years. In 1852 the 81st was 
ordered to India, and Sir Arthur was transferred to the 42nd 
Highlanders. When war broke out with Russia Sir Arthur 
was among those who embarked with the gallant 42nd on 
the Hydaspes for Constantinople. Sir Arthur has vivid 
recollections of the great struggles of the Alma, of Balaclava, 
and Kertch. When Sir Colin Campbell had his horse shot 
under him on the heights of Alma, the Queen's colours, 
which were being carried by the young laird of Pitfirrane, 
were perforated by bullets. Sir Arthur had many narrow 
escapes, and he has many trophies of the great campaign 
hung in the hall of Pitfirrane. When peace came in 1856, 
Sir Arthur Halkett joined the 3rd King's Own Light 
Dragoons, and in May of the same year he married the 
eldest daughter of Colonel Hill of the 52nd Regiment, 
and granddaughter of Admiral Sir Peter Halkett. After 
serving four years with the Dragoons Sir Arthur took up 
his residence at Pitfirrane. A desire for a more active life 
led him in 1860 to accept the post of Captain Commandant 
of the Dunfermline Troop of the Fife Mounted Rifles, and 
this position he held for 22 years. In 1868 Sir Arthur was 
offered a majority in the Fife Militia Artillery, and in 1873 
he was gazetted to the command of the Fife Militia. He 
retired with the rank of Colonel in May 1888. He was 
appointed Honorary Colonel of the regiment in 1895. The 
following is a list of Sir Arthur's decorations : — The 
Crimean Medal with clasps for *' Alma," '*Balaklava," and 
** Sebastopol" ; the Turkish Military Medal ; the Sardinian 
War Medal; the Volunteer Decoration and the ** Royal 
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Order of Isabel la Catalica '* of Spain, and the Volunteer 
Decoration for 22 years' service. Sir Arthur was the master 
of the West Fife Fox Hounds from 1874 to 1878, and although 
68 years of age there is nothing to-day gives him greater 
pleasure than, a day with the hounds. Visitors with an 
antiquarian turn of mind will spend a profitable day among 
the relics of bygone days in Pitfirrane Castle. There are 
many examples of old carving in the dining and other rooms, 
and in the entrance hall there is a handsome oak cabinet, 
designed by Sir Noel Paton, which contains a Venetian wine 
glass bearing the following inscription : — ** James VI. drank 
his stirrup cup from this glass on leaving Dunfermline 
Palace ^ to take possession of the throne of England 1603." 
Sir Peter Halkett accompanied King James to London on 
the historic occasion, and beside the glass there is a gold 
ring, and here is its history as setforth by a label : — 
** Ring containing the King's hair and initials presented to 
Sir Peter Halkett by His Majesty's own hand the night he 
left St James'." On the walls of the dining and drawing 
rooms of the ancient castle there are many portraits of Sir 
Arthur's ancestors by famous artists, and in the library 
there are several charters conveying certain rights to the 
Halketts of Pitfirrane. One of the charters was granted by 
Queen Mary in July 1655, and gives Sir Peter Halkett the 
right to export coals outwith the Kingdom. It was 
renewed by Queen Anne in 1706, and in 1788 the right 
was purchased by the Government for £40,000. One of Sir 
Arthur's treasures is an old rusty bayonet which was 
found on the spot where Sir Peter fell in the battle of 
Monongahala on July 1755. The Carnegie Braddock Steel 
Works are built on the site of the battle, and the trophy 
was presented to the late Provost Walls by Mr Andrew 
Carnegie. On the Provost's return from America he 
handed the bayonet to the laird of Pitfirrane. The latest 
additions to Pitfirrane Castle were designed by Mr David 
Bryce and carried out by Sir Arthur. Mr Joseph Paton, 
father of Sir Noel Paton, spent many pleasant hours at 
Pitfirrane, and on the occasion of one of his visits he 
discovered a magnificent sun dial, composed of a lion 
sejant holding a shield, with the sculptured arms of the 
Halkett family. The suudial stands to-day on what is believed 
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to be its original position. There are several medieyal 
croeeed-barred doors of hammered Iron in Bcotland, and 
one of the finest examples is to be seen at Pitflrrane. 
At one time the "iron yett " bung at. the entrance to a 
large vanlted apartment on the ground floor of Pitfitrane 
House. Thedookson which the *' yett" was hung and the 
holes in the stones for receiving the massive bolts still 
remain. The "yett" was removed in connection with 
changes on the castle more than 200 years ago, and Sir 
Arthar had the good fortune to discover it ou the top of a 
disused well in the park. Anxious to preserve tbe relio 
of bygone days, Sir Arthur had two handsome pillars 
erected at the east entrance to the garden, and here 
it is hung. Sir Arthur and Lady Halkett have four 
daughters alive. 

The Village of Crossford. 

The village of Crosaford may bo said to be a suburb of 
Dunfermline. The village lies beautifully to the sun, and 



being nicely sheltered by the Knockhouse plantation and the 
high grounds running northwards, the gardens are admirably 
adapted tor fruit and flower culture. Foralongseriesof years 
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Crossford strawberries have found a ready market in many 
towns including the capital of Scotland. In 1814 the popula- 
tion of the village was 388 ; in 1828 it was 430 and in 1901 
it was 540. In 1828, there were fifty faandlooms in operation. 
To-day there is not a single resident driving the shuttle. 
The school is under Danfermline Parish School Board, and 
the head master is Mr Borthwick. 
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Culross Market Cross. 

After the Calross part of this book had been in type it 
was announced that Sir James Sivewright, E.C.M.G., of 
Tulliallan Castle intended signalising the day of the 
coronation of King Edward VII. and his Qneen by restoring 
the Market Cross of Culross, and the writer had no alterna- 
tive bnt to give a drawing and a description of the restored 
cross as a postcript. When the project of restoration was 
first entertained, the Kev. Canon Bruce, Duni marie Castle, 
Cnlross, acting for Sir James Sivewrigbt, consulted Mr 
J. W. Small, the well-known architect, who is an authority 
on Scottish market crosses, and recently published an 
elaborate volume on that subject. The following is quoted 
from Mr SmalFs report on the old cross : — ** The present shaft 
and arms of cross are comparatively modern — viz., 1819 
date. The steps and old base are very much older, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying they are as old 
as the date of the erection of the town into a Royal Burgh 
by James YI. in 1588. Consequently my attention was 
directed to existing market crosses in Scotland of this or 
later dates for precedents to restore the one under review. 
I consulted those in the immediately surrounding district — 
viz., Kincardine, Clackmannan, Stirling, Airth, Doune, 
Inverkeithing, iSbc, and have every confidence in submitting 
the design I have prepared as being in accordance with old 
precedents, and probably almost identical with that of the 
cross erected in 1588. On the front of the cross will be the 
burgh arms, with the date of the creation of the burgh 
(1588) in the tympanum of the pediment. On the side next 
the * Study,' Sir James Sivewright's arms, with his initials 
in the tympanum. On the back panel the cypher of King 
James the Sixth, taken from Mars Wark, Stirling, with the 
date of restoration in tympanum. In the remaining panel 
will be an inscription, and in the tympanum over it the 
Provost's initials. Crowning all, the unicorn of Scotland 
holding in front of it the Garter of the Thistle, enclosing 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, similar to that on the Stirling 
Market Cross. The inscription referred to will bo: — 
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* Restored by the Hon. Sir James Sivewright, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., of TuUiallan, 1st July 1902; John A. 
Erskine Cnnninghame of Balgownie, Provost. E.R.' 
[King's initials.] The character of the lettering will be 
taken from an old stone with the representation of the 
burgh seal, at present bnilt up in the wall of the staircase 
to the belfry of the old Town Hall, Culross/' The following 
details from the specification will show how the work is to 
be done : — " The present shaft and cross-head to be 
removed and carefully erected on the * Tron * (a square 
piece of masonry, about four feet high, opposite Town 
House). The old steps and base are not to be interfered 
with, but will be prepared to receive the new cross. The 
shaft will be tapered from 15 inches square at base to 13^ 
inches at top, and will have a large splay off its four corners, 
to be in one stone 10 feet long,, let into old base and fixed 
with a copper dowel 20 inches long. The cap to be moulded 
and carved as shown, and fixed to base with a copper dowel 
18 inches by 1 inch. The panelled top will be in one stone 
25 inches high, with pilasters at angles and carved on tne 
four faces as follows : — ^Front face, arms of Culross ; 2nd 
face, arms of Sir James Sivewright ; 3rd face, cypher of 
King James VI. from Mars Wark, Stirling ; 4th face, 
inscription of donor. The cornice to be in one stone with 
four Curved pediments and seat for unicorn, and the pedi- 
ments to be carved in each tympanum as follows : — Front, 
date of creation of burgh, 1588 ; 2nd, initials of Sir James 
Sivewright; 3rd, date of restoration, 1902 ; 4th, Initials of 
Provost Cunninghame. The apex will be a unicorn sitting 
on its haunches, same as on Stirling Market Gross, and 
holding in front of it the collar of the Order of the Thistle 
and the Koyal Shield bearing the Arms of Scotland. The 
present well at the foot of Cross to be removed to side of 
house opposite." 

After Mr Small had prepared all the drawings and made 
the arrangements for proceeding with the work, he received 
an appointment in South Africa, which necessitated his 
removal thither in the beginning of December last. He left 
the work in the hands of Mr Alexander Neilson, sculptor, 
Dundee, to be carried out under the superintendence of Mr 
William Gauldie, architect, Panmure Street, Dundee. 
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A Seventeenth Century Valuation of 

Teinds Court. 

The Parishes of Culross, Carnock and Saline. 

At a meeting of the Dunfermline Museum and Archaeolo- 
gical Society in 1897 Mr John Ross, solicitor, Dunfermline, 
read a paper on **The Valuation of the Teinds cf the 
Pi esbytery of Dunfermline made in 1629." This paper and 
the MS. decree, containing the findings of the Court, 
convey a full account of the proceedings, and have been 
placed at the disposal of the writer of this book. AIL 
the landed proprietors in the parishes of Culross, Carnock, 
and Saline, as well as in the other parishes of the Presby- 
t©i^y» gave evidence before the court in 1629, and some 
notes on the functions of the court and the evidence 
adduced may be interesting. The original MS. of the decree 
was included in the national records, which were carried 
off by Cromwell and deposited in the Tower of London. 
When Charles II. ascended the throne he, after much 
pressure, agreed to return the records. The documents 
were packed in ninety-five hogsheads. Eighty-five of the 
hogsheads went down with the ** Elizabeth " and were lost, 
and only ten reached Scotland. The Dunfermline valuation 
of 1629 was among the documents preserved, and in 1785 
an exact official copy was, with difficulty, made from the 
original, which was much worn and defaced by its immersion 
in the salt water and subsequent neglect. In dealing with 
what led to the valuations Mr Ross in his paper says : — 



(( 



It was a point long and hotly contested for by the Romish 
Church that a tenth part of the yearly revenues of the laity was 
due by a divine and unalterable right, to the Christian clergy. 
The tenth part of the produce was considered equal to one fifth part 
of the rent, and the teind has all along been reckoned as one fifth 
of the rent. Although the laity resisted the contributions, it may 
be said that the principle became embedded in the law of this 
and also other countries, and it was as favourite a dogma of the 
Reformed Church as it was of its predecessor After the Reformation 
in this country, the cjreat landowners, to the bitter disappointment 
of the. clergy, used every stratagem to appropriate the church lands 
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and the teinds to their own uses and to withdraw them from the 
church. James VI. was as eager as his lords in seeking possession 
of these lands and teinds, but his necessities did not admit of his 
retaining them in his own hands, and he accordingly, in many 
instances, erected or secularised these lands by conferring them upon 
proprietors who were called titulars of the Teindt. The system 
led to so many abuses that in 1587 a statute was passed to prevent 
further alienations from the Crown, but confirming what had already 
been done. Charles I. took a more drastic step, and actually went 
the length of revoking all the grants of church-lands or tithes made 
by his father to the Crown's prejudice. This of course led to gpreat 
disturbances, but at length matters were so arranged that all parties 
concerned agreed to refer their claims to the King himself as arbiter. 
It was a remarkable proceeding, and of course indicated that the 
King had got the best of it in the controversy, as he had the 
satisfaction of being made the judge in his own cause There- 
after arrangements were made by which the teinds of each heritor 
might be valued with the purpose that the valuation of the teind 
might be rendered a fund available as a source for providing a com- 
petent stipend to the minister, and for the more important purpose 
still, at least in many cases, of fixing the sum which the owner of the 
lands had to pay to the titular as free teind after paying the 
minister. This obviated the necessity of drawiner the teind in 
kind, and it was intended to fix the value once and for all. No 
stipend could be allocated except out of the free teind, and there- 
fore the valuation placed a limit upon stipends which was felt 
in some cases in this Presbytery to reduce the stipends to an 
inadequate amount, and this agaici led to such stipends being 
augmented for very shame's sake out of a grant from the Crown 
commonly known as Queen Anne's Bounty. As the teind was 
practically only payable out of cereals, it resulted that all pasture 
lands escaped payment of stipend entirely, and districts of a pastoral 
character were as a rule very poor livings." 

The valuations were committed to commissioners and 
sub-commissioners. The sub-commissioners for the Dun- 
fermline Court for 1629 were — (1) Robert Dempster of 
Logie Altoun, who was appointed Moderator of the Com- 
missioners ; (2) Robert Colville, junior, of Cleish ; (3) John 
Henderson of Fordell (the name was then spelt 
Henrisoun) ; (4) George Bruce of Carnock ; (5) John 
Logan of Couston ; (6) George Durie of Craig- 
luscar ; (7) M agister Thomas Wardlaw of Logie ; and 
(8) Henry Young, portionerj of Wester Ballade. Robert 
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Dempster, the Moderator, was a native of Aberdeenshire, 
but he succeeded an aunt in the lairdship of the lands of 
Balgonie, near Inverkeithing. Robert Colville of Cleish 
has left descendants in this neighbourhood, but the lands 
of Cleish have passed from them. Cleish is no longer in 
Fife or in Dunfermline Presbytery, but was by Act of 
Parliament annexed to Kinross in 1685. The Hendersons of 
Fordell have for centuries been connected with the district, 
and frequent reference is made to George Bruce of 
Carnock in this book. Logan of Couston was one of 
the Committee of War for Fife county in 1648. His lands 
are now part of Lord Moray's estates. George Durie of 
Craigluscar was, even in 1629, the representative of a 
very old family, and his descendant, Mrs Dewar Durie, 
still holds the lands. Magistrum Thomas Wardlaw was 
Provost of Dunfermline from 1613 to 1633, and owned his 
title of ** Magistrum" in the sederunt of the Court 
to his Provostship. He was the owner of Logie. He 
was the brother and the procurator of Sir Henry 
Wardlaw of Pitreavie, and he was the chamberlain 
for Lord Einloss, a predecessor of Lord Elgin. The 
Sub-Commissioners first dealt with the lands of Torrie. 
They found Mr Robert Bruce titular of the teinds of Torrie. 
The lands of Wester Pitfowlie belonged to Sir John Prestoun 
of Valleyfleld. Several witnesses were called for James 
Colvili of Balbedle, titular of lands near Culross. Evidence 
was led anent the crops from 1613 to 1621 ; but the Sub- 
Commissioners found the inventory not proven, the 
witnesses **not having deponit to ae thing but several 
crops.'* Mr Colvili protested and appealed to the **Lordis 
of the hie Commission." Gilbert Gourlay of Grange was 
the next to appear and then came John Blaw. John 
deponed that he had seven acres of land let to a tenant 
who paid therefor nine bolls two firlots boar. He had ten 
acres farmed by himself and he estimated the same to be 
worth two bolls yearly an acre. As many as eleven owners 
of pendicals of from one to six acres followed John Blaw 
and the value placed on the lands was two bolls an acre. 
Robert Blaw returned the lands of Barhill as being worth 
24 bolls bear, Sir John Prestoun of Valleyfleld stated that 
he paid of teinds for Valleyfleld eighteen bolls bear and 
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■vicarage 36s. For Easter Cumbrie, Johne Gray paid teinds 
amounting to nine bolls bear and William Sandis paid 
for Birkenhead four bolls bear and 3s 4d of vicarage. 
George Bruce of Carnock appeared as the owner of the 
lands of East Grange and part of Wodhead and the half 
of the lands of Sandis and Kelliewood. David Sandis 
owned the other portions of Sandis and Kelliewood. 
Among other owners who appear from the Culross district 
were James Bruce of Bovidie, Gilbert Gourlay of Wester 
Grange and Wester Bathe. The name of Adame Prymrois, 
an ancestor of Lord Rosebery*s, is mentioned in connection 
with the lands of Kirktoun, and his name is bracketed 
with that of William Henrie, Richard Crystie, and Edward 
Blaw in connection with the Ashis. Robert Bruce 
appeared in connection with the lands of Blairhall, John 
Erskyn for Balgonie and Blairkirrie, James Aitkon for 
Middlegrange, Adam Mortoune for East Grange, Robert 
Sandis for Overtoun, William Brown for Perrietoun, Robert 
May for Bathe, Wm. Aitken for Burrowan, while Robert 
Bruce and James Hamilton (son of John Hamilton) appeared 
in connection with the lands of Blair. Robert Colville of 
1^ Cleish produced a charter granted to his predecessors in 

connection with the lands of Crombie. The document was 
dated 11th November 1565. Robert Bruce of Blairhall 
owned Bonietoun, or Brigtoun, which was said to be worth 
three bolls bear and one boll black ** aittes.*' Among other 
witnesses in the Torryburn district were John Hamilton 
of Blair, who owned Wedderhill ; John Houston, for Craig- 
flour ; Robert Bennett, for Bus ; Andro and Thomas 
Wilsones, for Waulkmylne ; John Mylne, for lands at 
Foddesmyle and Waulkmylne ; and among the Saline 
witnesses were Robert Mercer, for Easter Sauling ; David 
WardL-w and heirs of John Henrisoun, for Killornie and 
Bandrum ; Robert Colvill, minister at Culross, for Nat her 
Kynneddar ; Over Inzievar, James Wardlaw of Torrie ; 
Alexander Brace of Ava, for Nather Inzievar ; Steelend 
and Coupes, Gavin Merschall for Archibald, Lord of 
Lome ; John Rowan, for Craighous and Burnsyd ; 
John Thomson, for Sandydub ; Johne Hutton, John 
Bennett, Johne Rowan, and William Fotheringhame, 
for Boirland ; John Walker, **reider of Godis Word at 
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DuQfermling ; '^ Robert Elder and Andrew Bennett, for 
Balgonar ; John Bland and Wm. Kirk for Schyrdrnm, and 
Robert Mercer for Kirk Lands. None of the Saline 
witnesses state the acreage of the lands owned. Some of 
them speak of the rental and stock being worth a certain 
number of lbs. of money ; others speak of bolls of victual 
and others of merks. The Procurator-Fiscal seems to 
have had a stout fight with some of the Saline lairds, and 
success!ully, in some instances, proved that they sought to 
undervalue their lands. Sir Geo. Bruce appears to have 
owned the whole lands and Barony of Carnock, and he 
was the only witness called for the barony. Sir George in 
his evidence stated that Lord Lindsay had thirty years 
before been the heritor. The heritable right of the land 
was bought by Sir George for 18 chalders victual, which 
duty the tenants were not able to pay until Sir George 
bought a lime craig near the lands, and lately the barony 
had been let out on tack to tenants for 25 chalders victuals 
in stock and teinds — two parts meal and three parts bear. 
Sir George pointed out, however, that the lands could 
not continue to pay the '* ferms " stated because the 
** lyme craige was greatlie weastet and decayit." Eighteen 
childers Sir George thought sufficient, and this reduced 
total was fixed. It is interesting to point out that direct 
descendants of many of the landowers whose names figure 
in the court of 1629 have still a connection with the lands 
of those parishes. Castlehill, or Duni marie, was long the 
property of the ancient family of Blaw, which intermarried 
with the ancestors of the Elgin and Rosebery families — 
the Bruces and the Primroses — and many of the names 
mentioned in connection with the lands of Saline are 
common names in the parish to this day. 
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John Penney, 

ifamUs (Brocer, Mine, Spirtt, 
anD (General /IDercbant, 
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LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN WOOD, OPALS, PLUSH, &c. 



Orders called for and delivered by Van in Blair, West 
Grange, Shiresmill, and Low Valleyfield Districts. 



Up to-date List of Furnished Houses and Apartments for the distHct. 



Dauia Bennett, j<^ 



SEEDSMAN, 



AND 



WINE, Sm/T, AND PROVISION MERCHANT, 



SALINE. 



(T^ 



Telegraph and Money Order Office. 



WATERMAN'S 



JVlakes its Jvlark round Ihe World. 

DOES NOT LEAK. 

DOES NOT COME OUT IN BLOTS. 

ALWAYS READY TO WRITE. 

I SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION and Best of MATERIAL. 

HIOHEST AWARDS PARIS EXPOSITION. 1900. 

^[| PRICES From 10s 6d Upwards. 

TO SUIT ALL HANDWRITING. 



W. Clark § Son, 

BOOKSELLERS, &c.. 

High Street, Dunfermline. 



xsxo* 



Wm. Cou) § Cop/s 



Tea, Grocery, and 
^^ Provision Stores, . 



2 BRIDGE STREET, 

DUNFERMLINE 

# * * 

Make a Trial Purchase of a General Order, and 

you will find 

,4 Sauing of 7/- to 2/6 in the £ 

Is effected by dealing at this Establishment. 

4c « » 

FIRST-CLASS SERVICE. 

HIGH-CLASS GOODS AT KEEN PRICES. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY DELIVERED. 



DELIVERY OF QOOD5 BY OUR OWN VANS. 



ENORIVIOUS STOCK OF 



Photo Frames, . . 



Work Boxes, . . . 



Hand Bags, . . . 



Writing Cases, . . 



Ladies' Companions. 



■»^<^- 



W. Clark & Son, 



HIGH STREET, 



DUNFERMLINE. 



\ 



i 



TH0MA5 C0U5IN, Koks 



'BUS PROPRIETOR, 

^^?X CULR0S5. 



^ 4c » 



'J6u6 rune Dailg between Culroea nnt> Dunfermline. 



CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 



Special Arrangements for Excursion Parties. 

KINCARDINE-ON-FORTH 

(Close to Railivatj Station and New Golf Course ) 

^ ^ ^ 

STABLING. REST FOR THE C.T.C. 

^ -^ 4 
PROPRIETOR.- 

JAMES MITCHELL, ^ 

Commercial Hotel, Kincardine, 




ESTABLISHED IN STIRLINQ 1879. 



M ISAAC, 

Practical Furrier, and 
Ostrich Feather Dresser, 

137 HIGH STREET, 

DUNFERMLINE. 



FEATHERS. 

Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled. 



FEATHER BOAS 

Cleaned, Dyed, and 
Dressed. 



FURS. 

Cleaned, 

Repaired and 

Altered to any 

Style. 



SEAL JACKETS, 

A Specialty. 



BOOT MAKING TO MEASURE. 



Ladies', Gent's, and Children's BOOTS, 

Of Every Description Made to Measure. 

The most approved system of Measurement, combined with long 
practical experience, ensures Perfect Fitting, Ease and Com- 
fort in Walking. 

No cheap inferior material used, nor cheap labour employed. 

My great aim in Bootmaking being FlexibiHty, Durability, and 
Lightness, which can only be attained by combining the very 
Best Materials with a High Standard of Workmanship, and 
adopting the Best Principles of Modelling according to the 
requirements of the foot. 

All our Hand Sewn Boots and Shoes to Measure are cut, made, 
and finished on the Premises under my Personal Supervision, 
and by Thoroughly Competent and Skilled Workmen. 

Splendid Variety of Boots & Shoes of every description always on hand. 



1 



1 



WALTER 0SWALD, |Qg HlcTr*SET'ouTlF?RMLIHE- 



lEATHER 
fi OOPS 






IN GREAT VARIETY. 



Writing: Cases, Albums, 
Handbags, Purses, 



Pocket Books, . . . . 



Cigar & Cig:arette Cases. 



W. CLARK & SON, 

-J 

HIGH STREET, 

DUNFERMLINE. 



£iuitia$ton, 



SEEDSMAN & FL0RI5T, 
DUNFERMLINE. 

TELEPHONE No. 786. 

SEED CATALOGUE READY IN JANUARY. 

BULB LIST ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER. 



fKiss % Rarroiuer, 



General Merchant, 



MA.IN STREET, 

CULR05S. 



[Established 1830. 



(. -^X VISIT Kq>^ 

Wm. Clark & Son's, 



11 & 15 HIGH STREET. 



DUNFERMLINE, 



FOR 



All Kinds of Photographs of 
Dunfermline and District. 



Xatest ?holo )\lbun\ of Punfermline — Is. 



Watt § Dewar 

Wholesale and Retail General 
and Furnishing Ironmongers, 

HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A GOOD SELECTION OF 
GENERAL AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SUCH AS 

IRON and BRASS RAIL BEDSTEADS, HAIR, WOOL, 
SPRING, and STRAW MATTRESSES, CARPETS, LINO- 
LEUMS, FLOORCLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, KITCHEN 
RANGES, TILE CHECK REGISTER GRATES, TILE. 
HEARTHS, FENDERS, FIRE BRASSES, FIRE DOGS, 
ASHPANS, MANGLES, WRINGERS, WASHING TUBS,. 
TUB STOOLS, BRUSHES all kinds, BATHS PAILS, &c. 

We also have a Large Selection of TRAVELLING TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE, BRIEF, and PURSE BAGS. 

We also carry a Large Selection of Turner & Co.'s famous SHEF- 
FIELD CUTLERY, comprising Table and Dessert KNIVES and 
FORKS, Pocket KNIVES, RAZORS, SCISSORS, &c. 

A Nice Selection of SILVER PLATE of Genuine Quality 
always kept, very suitable for Marriage Gifts, such as TEAPOTS, 
CRUETS, JELLIES, CAKE BASKETS, TOAST RACKS, 
BUTTER. DISHES, CASE GOODS, Tea, Dessert, and Table 
SPOONS and FORKS. 

A Great Variety of PARAFFIN LAMPS, and STOVES 
at Trices to suit all. 



Agent for the James, Neilson^ Hobart, and Star Cycles, 
A Large Selection of Accessories always kept in Stock. 



We solicit your custom and will do our best to please you. 



^ 



THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 



This book is under no oironmstanoes to be 
taken from the Building 
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